Summer  1980  •  One  Dollar 


MAINSTREAM 


pESTIVAT 


Tuesday  July  1  st 

Carnival  at  Waterfront  All  Day 

7:15  P.M.     •     Sky  Divers 

7:30  P.M.     •     Atlantis  Concert  on  Levee 

8:15  P.M.     •      Prize  Drawing 

8:30  P.M.     •      Concert  by  Southern  Ashley 

10:30  P.M.  •     Carnival  Continues 

Wednesday  July  2nd 

Carnival  at  Waterfront  All  Day 

7:15  P.M.     •     Sky  Divers 

7:30  P.M.     •     Concert  by  Atlantis 

8:15  P.M.     •      Drawing  for  Prizes 

8:30  P.M.     •      Concert  by  The  Four  Tops 

10:30  P.M.  •     Carnival  Continues 

Thursday  July  3rd 

Carnival  at  Waterfront  All  Day 


7:15  P.M.  • 
7:30  P.M.  • 
8:15  P.M.  • 
8:30  P.M.  • 
10:30  P.M.  • 


Sky  Divers 
Concert  by  Atlantis 
Drawing  for  Prizes 
Concert  by  Stella  Parton 
Carnival  Continues 


Friday  July  4th 

Carnival  at  Waterfront  All  Day 


5:30  P.M. 
7:15  P.M. 
7:30  P.M. 
8:15  P.M. 
8:30  P.M. 
8:45  P.M. 
9:30  P.M. 
10:30  P.M. 


Raft  Race 
Sky  Divers 
Concert  by  Atlantis 
Drawing  for  Prizes 
Special  Announcement 
Special  Firework  Show 
Concert  by  The  Guess  Who 
Carnival  Continues 


•THE  GUESS  WHO 


•STELLA  PARTON 


•FOUR  TOPS 


•ATLANTIS 
•SOUTHERN  ASHLEY 
•THE  BEN  MARNEY  SHOW 


Tuesday  July  1  -Saturday  )uly  5  "On  the  Levee"  in  Greenville 


Performances  Are  Free 


tlf\e  deltas 
ftpftfetowti 

bar\ker§ 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

Greenville's  Only  Independent  Bank  •  Member  F.D.I.C. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Greenville,  Mississippi 
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6  Calendar  of  Events 

The  who,  what,  when,  where  and  why  of  what's  happening  in  the  Delta 

7  Earth  Stations  . . .  Uplinks  . . . 

Fred  Hensley  queries  Pete  Peden  about  the  future  of  cable  TV  in  the  Delta 

8  On  the  Set  with  Delta  Center  Stage 

Rosie  Booth  discovers  the  rebirth  of  amateur  theatre  in  Greenville 

10  Vicksburg  Vacation 

Rebecca  Hood-Adams  encourages  us  to  look  closer  to  home  for  our  summer  activities. 

12  The  Midas  Touch 

Jackie  Faulkner  reflects  upon  the  well  remembered  small  comforts  from  a  time  past. 

14  It  Takes  All  Kinds 

Barbara  Allen  explores  the  people  and  their  deeply  rooted  customs  in  the  Mississippi  town  of  Yazoo  City. 

16  Florence,  Italy's  Crown  Jewel 

Noel  Workman  tips  us  on  what  to  see  and  do  in  Italy's  cultural  treasurehouse 

18  What  Makes  Jenny  Run? 

Deborah  Blanks  encourages  would-be  joggers  not  to  give  up. 

20  On  Patrol  in  the  Delta 

Editor  Curt  Lamar  takes  us  along  as  he  accompanies  a  law  enforcement  officer  on  patrol. 

28  Gallery  Gourmet 

Rebecca  Hood-Adams  reveals  the  best  place  to  eat  in  Vicksburg  besides  Grandma's 

Cover  Photo:  An  idyllic  Delta  summer  scene  is 
captured  by  photographer  Bob  Lord. 
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APRIL  1980 


June  22 


July  18 


April  15  -  September 

The  Jeff  Davis  Cruise  Boat  will  be  at 
the  Waterfront  to  give  two  hour 
rides  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
Historical  narration  will  be  provided. 
Cost  is  $4.00  for  adults,  $1.75  for 
children  under  12   Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. 

JUNE  1980 


Opening  of  Permanent  Collection 

Graphics  Graphics  Study  Center, 
Mississippi  Museum  of  Art,  Jackson, 
Mississippi 

June  27 

Open  of  The  Neshoba  County  Fair: 
Mississippi's  Grand  Reunion   The 

East  Galleries,  Mississippi  Museum 
of  Art,  Jackson,  Mississippi 


Open  of  Joseph  Raffael   Permanent 
Collection  Gallery,  Mississippi 
Museum  of  Art,  Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

July  19 

Opening  of  Charles  Burchfield:  The 
Charles  Rand  Penny  Collection   East 
Galleries,  Mississippi  Museum  of 
Art,  Jackson,  Mississippi 


June 

John  Miller  of  Greenwood, 
Mississippi,  will  present  an 
exhibition  of  original  serigraphs  and 
photographs.  Wright  Art  Center, 
Delta  State  University,  Cleveland, 
Mississippi. 

June11-12 

State  4-H  Club  Congress.  Mississippi 
State  University,  Starkville, 
Mississippi 

June  13-14 

Bluegrass  Festival.  Sleepy  Hollow, 
Houston,  Mississippi 


June  15  (opening  date) 

Nostalgia  Show  in  the  Gallery  of 
Cottonlandia  Museum  in 
Greenwood,  Mississippi.  Full  of 
unidentified  stationary  objects 
Reception  from  2-5  p.m.  on  June  15. 

June  20-22 

Magnolia  State  Recreational 
Vehicle  and  Boatarama.  Trade 
Mart,  Jackson,  Mississippi 

June  21-22 

Flea  Market.  Fairgrounds,  Jackson, 
Mississippi. 


June  28 

Art  Mart.  Pecan  Grove,  College 
Street,  Batesville,  Mississippi. 


IULY1980 


July 


John  Miller  of  Greenwood, 
Mississippi,  will  present  an 
exhibition  of  original  serigraphs  and 
photographs.  Wright  Art  Center, 
Delta  State  University,  Cleveland, 
Mississippi. 

July  3-6 

"Grenada  Lake  Festival"  featuring  a 
barbecue  honoring  Governor 
William  F.  Winter  and  Lt.  Governor 
Brad  Dye   Grenada,  Mississippi, 
Saturday,  July  5.  Flea  Market, 
Follies,  Gospel  Singing,  etc.  other 
days  of  festival 

July  13 

Open  of  Vision:  Inside-Out  East 
Galleries,  Mississippi  Museum  of 
Art,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


AUGUST  1980 

August  (tentative) 

Delta  Center  Stage  presents  a 
Summer  Musical   Old  Airbase 
Chapel,  Greenville  Airport, 
Greenville,  Mississippi.  Contact 
Frank  Ciolino  for  date  and  times  for 
performances. 
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Earth  stations  .  .  .  uplinks  .  .  . 
downlinks  .  .  .  two-way  capability  .  . 
satellite  transmission  .  .  . 
and  superstations. 


by  Fred  Hensley 

That  terminology  doesn't  sound 
like  conventional  television  jargon, 
but  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  it's  a 
part  of  the  everyday  cable 
television  operation. 

While  many  metropolitan  areas 
and  various  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  experimenting  with  the 
advanced  technology  of  cable 
television,  the  Delta  enjoys  some  of 
the  most  sophisticated  cable 
systems  in  Mississippi  and  in  the 
Southeast. 

"There  is  good  reason  that  the 
cable  systems  in  the  Delta  are 
maybe  more  advanced  than  their 


instrumental  in  securing  franchises 
in  the  area,  franchises  that  now 
have  become  big  business  and 
technically  complex 

"Cable  television  was  an 
outgrowth  of  home  tower 
antennas,"  said  Peden.  "The  fact 
that  local  citizens  were  interested 
enough  in  securing  better  quality 
signals  and  having  a  broad  base  of 
programming,  led  to  the  installation 
of  home  television  towers.  The  next 
step  was  then  to  cable  transmission 
and  the  industry  was  brought  to  the 
Delta." 

Residents  of  Astoria,  Oregon,  and 
Lansford,  Pennsylvania,  are  given 
credit  for  having  the  earliest  cable 


for  eight  cable  systems  serving  14 
communites,  ranging  from 
Cleveland,  Yazoo  City  and 
Batesville,  to  Louisville  and 
Lambert 

"The  technology  is  here  to 
expand  the  services  already 
provided  by  cable  operators,"  he 
continued   "The  challenge  is  now  to 
educate  the  viewer  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  future  he  will  have  an  endless 
availability  of  programming,  but  we 
must  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost." 

The  programming  range  on  the 
Warner  system  in  Cleveland  now 
stretches  from  commercial  outlets 
in  Memphis,  Jackson,  Greenwood, 
Little  Rock  and  El  Dorado,  Ark.,  to 


counterparts  in  other  areas," 
explained  Pete  Peden,  general 
manager  of  Warner  Cable  of 
Cleveland,  Mississippi,  a  subsidiary 
of  Warner-Amex.  "The  Delta  is  a 
progressive  and  innovative  area, 
and  due  to  the  necessity  of  bringing 
television  signals  long  distances 
from  metropolitan  areas,  the  Delta 
developed  cable  systems  many 
years  ago." 

Among  the  early  systems  were 
CATV  operations  in  Indianola  and 
Drew  in  1955  and  in  Cleveland  in 
1957.  Local  developers  were 


systems,  with  formation  in  the  early 
1950's. 

"The  Delta  is  in  a  forward 
movement  mode,"  continued 
Peden   "The  cable  systems  here  are 
heavily  involved  in  satellite 
transmissions  and  most  systems 
now  have  earth  stations  to  receive 
signals  from  the  satellite  in  orbit 
22,500  miles  above  the  earth." 

The  current  trend  is  toward 
space-age  technology  for  home 
entertainment  even  though  the  use 
of  satellite  transmissions  is  still  in  a 
young  phase.  Peden  is  responsible 


WTBS,  the  superstation  from 
Atlanta.  Warner  systems  also  offer 
to  subscribers  specific  programming 
like  Nickelodeon,  a  children's 
network;  USA  network,  a  sports  and 
entertainment  hook-up;  a  full-time 
news  channel;  a  christian  network 
and  Warner's  own  "The  Movie 
Channel",  cable's  only  24-hour 
movie  service. 

"The  future  will  focus  on  the 
opportunity  to  furnish  the  home 
viewer  with  specialized 

continued  on  page  22 
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The  smell  of  the  greasepaint  and 
the  roar  of  the  crowd  are  back  in 
Greenville,  where  community 
theatre  is  enjoying  a  renaissance. 
Organized  just  nine  months  ago, 
Delta  Center  Stage  has  already 
mounted  three  productions  and  will 
present  a  musical  this  summer 

Tim  Bixler  is  the  moving  force 
behind  the  revival  of  Greenville's 
little  theatre. 

"He's  just  the  'new  blood'  we 
needed,"  comments  Frank  Ciolino, 
owner  of  Frank's  Galleria  La  Dono 
in  Greenville  and  a  member  of  the 
new  threatre's  production  board 

Ciolino  was  president  of  the  now 
defunct  Twin  City  Threatre  Guild 
from  1958  to  1975,  when  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  that  group  took 


its  final  curtain.  Except  for 
Greenville  Symphony 
performances,  Greenville,  which 
sometimes  prides  itself  as  the 
cultural  center  of  the  Delta,  was 
without  community  productions  for 
four  years. 

"Tim  changed  all  that,"  says 
Ciolino.  "He  moved  to  the  Delta 
from  Tupelo  last  fall.  In  no  time  he 
got  all  of  us  interested  in  theatre 
again." 

The  object  of  this  enthusiastic 
support  is  a  very  energetic  young 
man,  who  spends  his  normal 
business  hours  managing  Southern 
Hi-Fi  in  Greenville. 

At  night,  however,  rather  than 
propping  up  his  feet  in  front  of  the 
television,  he  is  usually  on  his  wav 


to  the  old  Air  Base  Chapel,  now 
recycled  into  a  threatre  seating  a 
little  over  200 

There,  directing  a  recent 
rehearsal  for  the  May  production  of 
"Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof,"  Bixler 
fields  the  usual  question  addressed 
to  all  non-native  Deltans:  "How  did 
you  get  to  the  Delta?"  Translated, 
the  query  means:  "Give  us  a  brief 
summary  of  all  the  important  events 
of  your  life  to  this  point  and  tell  us 
what  you're  doing  here'" 

Bixler  graciously  obliges.  "I'm  a 
native  of  Searcy,  Arkansas,  where  I 
majored  in  speech  with  an  emphasis 
in  theatre  at  Harding  College   I  met 
my  wife,  Sonya,  there,  and  we 
married  in  our  junior  year.  She's  a 
speech  major  too  and  loves  theatre 
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as  much  as  I  do ." 

After  college  graduation  in  1975, 
the  Bixlers  moved  to  Memphis, 
where  Tim  worked  for  Firestone    "In 
our  two  years  there,  we  were 
involved  with  both  the 
Germantown  Community  Theatre 
and  the  Circuit  Playhouse." 

A  transfer  to  Tupelo  in  July  of 
1977  brought  no  interruption  in  the 
Bixlers'  little  theatre  activities.  "By 
August,  I  found  myself  directing  a 
show  for  the  Tupelo  Community 
Theatre,  and  from  then  on,  we 
were  deeply  involved." 

While  in  Tupelo,  Tim  went  to 
work  for  Southern  Hi-Fi.  "When  the 
position  in  Greenville  was  offered,  I 
considered  it  a  good  opportunity  for 
me.  But,  can  you  imagine  how 
disappointed  Sonya  and  I  were  to 
discover  there  was  no  active 
threatre  group  here?"  he  asks. 

The  Bixlers  decided  to  do 
something  about  that.  They  arrived 
in  Greenville  last  August,  and  by 
late  September  Delta  Center  Stage 
was  chartered  and  on  its  way. 

"I  can't  take  credit  for  more  than 
the  initial  phone  calls,"  Tim  says. 
"The  interest  was  there.  Perhaps,  it 
just  needed  a  little  prodding." 

Tim  is  quicker  to  give  credit  than 
to  take  it.  "We  thank  the  Greenville 
Airport  Commission  and  the  City  of 
Greenville,  both  of  which  have 
made  our  use  of  the  former  Air  Base 
Chapel  possible." 

"You  should  have  seen  this  place 
when  we  first  walked  in  here," 
laughs  Al  Watson,  President  of  the 
Delta  Center  Stage  Executive  Board 
"The  windows  had  all  been  broken 
and  several  bird  families  had  taken 
up  residence." 

After  evicting  the  avian  squatters 
and  repairing  the  windows  and  with 
the  financial  help  of  patrons  and  a 
grant  from  the  Mississippi  Arts 
Commission,  the  group  provided 
the  muscle  behind  the  conversion 
of  a  chapel  into  a  theatre. 

Work  progressed  rapidly.  By  late 
January  the  curtain  went  up  on 

FAR  LEFT  Ron  Tubertini,  Laurie 

Maddox  and  David  Kent  argue  over 

Laurie's  protection  in  the  play 

"Mousetrap." 

LEFT  "Mousetrap"  Director  Frank 

Ciolino  ponders  the  play's  script 

during  a  break. 

RIGHT  Bruce  Morgan  interrogates 
Laurie  Maddox  in  one  of  the  play's 
tense  moments. 


"Come  Blow  Your  Horn," 
directed  by  Bixler.  Frank  Ciolino 
directed  "Mouse  Trap,"  presented 
in  early  April. 

I  had  always  wanted  to  direct 
Tennessee  Williams'  "Cat  on  a  Hot 
Tin  Roof,"  Bixler  says.  He  got  his 
chance  in  May. 

"We're  striving  for  as  much 
community  participation  as 
possible,"  says  Tim,  who  stresses 
that  anyone  interested  in  theatre 
can  be  part  of  Delta  Center  Stage 

"You  won't  see  the  same  faces  in 
every  play,"  he  guarantees.  None  of 
the  cast  of  "Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof" 
has  appeared  in  previous  Delta 
Center  Stage  productions. 


The  part  of  Big  Daddy  was  Al 
Watson's  first  major  role.  "I  don't 
know  my  lines,"  his  deep,  resonant 
voice  announces  as  he  walks  into  a 
Monday-night  rehearsal.  "Weekend 
partying,"  he  groans,  but  with  no 
repentance  reflected  either  in  his 
blue  eyes  or  in  his  laugh-lined  face. 

After  some  friendly 
commiseration  with  fellow  actors, 
Watson,  the  gregarious  sales 
manager  of  a  local  farm  implement 
company,  takes  his  position  on 
stage. 

Rehearsal  begins  on  a  scene 
between  Big  Daddy,  a  rich 

continued  on  page  23 


On  the  let 
with  Delta 
Center  Itage 


by  Rosie  Booth 
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TICESBURG 
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VACATION! 


by  Rebecca  Hood-Adams 

As  inflation  eats  away  at  family 
finances,  many  Deltans  face  the 
prospect  of  a  summer  vacation 
spent  at  home.  Theme  parks  and 
surfside  tanning  aren't  in  keeping 
with  this  year's  budget,  but  two 
weeks  in  close  communion  with  the 
children  and  the  backyard  grill  may 
not  strike  those  but  the  hardiest  of 
souls  as  a  restful  change  of  pace. 
However,  since  the  traditional 
perimeters  of  the  Delta  extend  from 
Catfish  Row  in  Vicksburg  to  the 
lobby  of  the  Peabody  Hotel  in 
Memphis,  a  little  imagination  and 
careful  planning  will  permit  a 
mini-vacation  for  the 
cost-conscious  who  can't  afford  to 
wander  too  far  from  home. 

A  choice  of  camping  facilities 
offers  overnight  accommodations 
in  keeping  with  a  modest  budget. 
Prices  at  the  KOA  campground  next 
door  to  the  state  park  range  from 
$6.50  a  night  for  two  people  to  $8 
for  full  hook-up  with  an  additional 
$1.50  for  air-conditioning. 
According  to  Vicksburg's  Tourist 
Information  Center,  located  just  off 
Interstate  20,  Indian  Hills  Camp 
Ground,  seven  miles  east  of 
Vicksburg,  is  available  at  almost 
half  the  KOA  price.  Indian  Hills 
Camp  Ground  is  adjacent  to  the  city 
golf  course  and  tennis  courts. 

First  stop  is  the  1,858-acre 
National  Military  Park,  one  of  the 
best-preserved  and  maintained 
military  memorials  in  America 
Life-sized  exhibits  and  artifacts 
from  the  Civil  War  battle  and  siege 
are  on  display  at  the  park's  Visitor's 
Center  where  an  18-minute  film 
recounts  Grant's  campaign.  From 
there,  a  well-marked  16-mile  tour  is 
highlighted  by  15  visitor  stops 


where  you  may  leave  your  car,  read 
the  historical  markers,  see  the 
artillery  batteries,  and  actually  walk 
the  same  lines  and  trenches  with 
the  ghosts  of  Grant's,  McPherson's, 
Pemberton's,  and  Bowen's  men.  The 
park  contains  some  1800 
monuments,  markers,  and  tablets, 
and  26  state  memorials,  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  striking  Illinois 
memorial,  modeled  after  the 
Pantheon  of  Rome.  There  are  shady 
picnic  spots  along  the  way. 

The  Old  Court  House  Museum,  a 
national  historic  landmark  located 
on  Court  Square  with  the  entrance 
on  Cherry  Street,  offers  hours  of 
family  entertainment  at  a  low  cost. 
Thousands  of  artifacts  reflecting 
Southern  heritage  are  housed  in  the 
nine  rooms  and  two  hallways  of  the 
Old  Court  House,  built  in  1858  by 
skilled  slave  labor.  During  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg  in  1863,  the  hilltop 
Court  House  cupola  was  used  as  a 
signal  station  by  the  Confederate 
troops,  and  Union  prisoners  were 
housed  in  the  courtroom.  The 
building  where  Jefferson  Davis 
made  the  first  political  speech  of  his 
career,  has  been  the  site  of 
appearances  by  five  American 
presidents.  Inside  the  Old  Court 
House  Museum  one  can  view  such 
items  as  Grant's  chair  used  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign  and  a 
Confederate  flag  brought  home 
from  Appomattox  by  a  local  soldier 
unwilling  to  see  it  surrendered. 
Other  relics  include  the  tie  Jefferson 
Davis  wore  at  his  inauguration  at 
Montgomery  and  the  cane  he  was 
given  by  his  troops  in  the  Mexican 
War.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of 
steamboat  era  memorabilia, 
antebellum  clothing,  and  a 
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photo  by  Charlie  Mitchell 


TOP  LEFT  One  of  the  many 
monuments  to  be  found  in  the 
National  Military  Park  is 
pictured  here. 

LEFT  Of  special  interest  to  visitors  is 
Vicksburg's  Old  Court  House 
Museum  which  houses  a  collection 
of  Jefferson  Davis  memorabilia  and 
artifacts  from  the  steamboat  era  in 
the  South. 

ABOVE  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben 
Harper,  owners  and  hosts  for  Cedar 
Grove,  welcome  tour  visitors  to 
their  historic  old  mansion. 
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The  brief,  but  formidable,  trip 
outside  in  the  icy  drizzle  to  get  the 
morning  paper  left  me  shivering, 
and  I  welcomed  the  tantalizing 
aroma  of  fresh-perked  coffee,  the 
real  oasis  of  warmth,  and  the 
simulated  security  of  my  cozy 
kitchen.  Recent  semi-retirement 
allowed  a  new  luxury  —  the  leisure 
to  digest  the  daily  news  as  I  would 
and  cup  by  cup  progress  to  a  mild 
coffee-logged  state.  This  morning  I 
followed  the  new  ritual  and 
counteracted  the  pleasant  lift 
afforded  by  the  first  sip  of  coffee 
with  a  mental  gulp  of  the  realistic 
headlines.  Today,  the 
factual-sounding  news  media  told 
the  world  that  100,000  Russian 
troops  occupied  key  cities  in 
Afghanistan,  chemical  warfare  was 
rumored  to  be  employed  in  areas  of 
resistance,  a  surburban  Indiana 
family  had  been  found  murderedin 
their  home,  and  moreover  that  the 
gold  market  had  closed  at  a  new 
and  incredible  high  My  gaze 
lingered,  alarmed  by  the  menacing 
escalation  in  the  price  of  an  ounce 
of  gold,  and  I  idly  reminisced  on  my 
own  brief  transaction  in  this  field. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  owned  a 
"little  piece  of  gold."  Circumstances 
over  forty  years  ago  afforded  this 
possession,  and  it  was  a  source  of 
pride.  The  local  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  had  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  in  the  school  for  which  a 
$2  50  gold  piece  was  to  be  awarded 
first  prize.  After  hours  of  research, 
writing,  and  re-writing,  I  copied  the 
final  draft  and  turned  it  in  to  my 
English  teacher.  When  it  was 
announced  that  I  had  won  first 


prize,  I  remember  looking  at  the 
tiny  piece  of  shiny  metal  that  I  was 
presented  and  thinking  that  it 
seemed  so  small  to  represent  the 
wealth  of  achievement  I  felt. 

My  eleven  and  eight  year  old 
brothers,  Spence  and  Jeff,  were  not 
overly  impressed,  but  Daddy  and 
Mamma  were  immensely  pleased. 

"Sally,"  praised  my  Daddy,  "I'm 
awful  proud  of  you.  You  gotta  keep 
this  and  sometime  you  can  show  it 
to  your  children." 

"Yes,  Sally,"  My  Mamma  agreed. 
"Go  put  it  in  the  trunk."  Anything  of 
value,  including  the  family's 
available  cash,  was  always  kept  in 
the  trunk. 

And  for  the  conditions  and  events 
which  separated  me  from  this 
symbol  of  literary  success.  The 
nation  was  still  struggling  in  the 
throes  of  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  thirties.  Men  of  wealth,  reduced 
overnight  to  paupers,  took  their 
own  lives.  In  cities,  hungry,  listless 
people  patiently  waited  outside 
soup  kitchens.  Thousands  of  grown, 
helpless  men  were  "riding  the  rails," 
living  on  hand-outs,  and  sleeping, 
huddled  together  around  open  fires 
near  the  railroad  tracks  to  awake  to 
a  cold  dawn  and  aimlessly  move 
on. 

Reduced  from  a  national  to  a 
local  level,  the  situation,  while  not 
so  drastic,  was  no  less  desperate.  By 
general  consensus,  the  farmers  in 
our  small  Mississippi  Delta  area 
conceded  January  and  February  of 
1931  to  be  the  worst  they  had  ever 
known.  Two  bad  crop  years,  when 
even  the  ten  cent  cotton  did  not 
produce,  eliminated  that  source  of 
income  and  made  the  cash  in 


Mamma's  trunk  almost 
non-existent   At  our  house  meat 
from  the  winter  hog  killing  was 
practically  gone  and  the  underfed 
cow  and  chickens  offered  only  a 
limited  supply  of  milk,  butter,  and 
eggs.  In  fact,  there  was  not  much 
choice  or  variety  in  food.  Turnip 
greens,  cornbread,  and  "depression 
gravy"  graced  our  table  with 
monotonous  regularity  Turnip 
greens,  especially  in  the  South, 
need  no  introduction.  "Depression 
gravy"  sounds  special,  but  you  can 
believe  me  it  wasn't.  A  bland 
mixture  of  flour,  browned  in 
shortening,  water  added,  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  then  boiled  to 
a  thickened  stage  and  served  over 
biscuits,  left  much  to  be  desired. 
However,  there  was  an  alternative, 
a  sauteed  onion,  a  can  of  tomatoes 
added  to  this  concoction  elevated  it 
to  the  gourmet  status  of  tomato 
gravy,  a  very  tasty  dish.  Currently 
these  ingredients,  the  onion  and 
tomato  and  sometimes  even  the 
black  pepper,  were  sadly  missing 
from  our  family  larder.  During  these 
lean  times  I  optimistically 
suggested  that  we  kill  a  chicken  (the 
last  one  had  been  at  Christmas),  but 
my  practical  Daddy  pointed  out 
that  if  we  ate  the  chicken  we 
wouldn't  have  the  eggs.  The 
relentless  sun  and  lack  of  rain  had 
left  last  summer's  garden  bone  dry, 
rendering  the  usually  reliable 
pressure  cooker  useless  for 
conserving  winter  food  from  this 
source   Living  in  our  depression 
revolved  around  one  simple  fact: 
what  you  didn't  have  you  did 
without.  This  was  the  way  it  was, 
and  if  the  winter  seemed  endless, 
the  food  uninteresting,  and  the 
depression  forever,  there  was  a 
"sameness"  about  our  daily  routine 
that  lent  the  illusion  of  protection. 

Then  this  myth  was  shattered  — 
Daddy  was  sick.  He  had  the  flu.  Not 
a  mild  attack,  but  the  kind  with  high 
temperature,  followed  by  rigors  so 
violent  they  shook  the  bed.  I  never 
take  an  aspirin  without 
remembering  the  absence  of  its 
lowly  presence  in  our  household 
when  my  father's  fever  was  burning 
to  the  point  of  hallucination. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  his  illness, 
Spence,  Jeff,  and  I  had  gotten  our 
feet  wet  walking  home  in  the  rain 
from  the  school  bus.  The  hacking 
cough  and  the  restless  turning  on 
the  bed  told  me  Daddy  was  no 
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better.  My  brother  and  I,  as  was  our 
custom,  had  pulled  off  our  shoes, 
stuffed  them  with  newspaper  to 
keep  them  from  shrinking,  and  were 
sitting  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  drying  our-socks.  There 
was  the  smell  of  drying  wool  and 
leather  as  the  heat  from  the  fire 
began  to  dry  our  shoes  and  socks. 


The  rain  fell  relentlessly  on  the  roof, 
gloom  from  the  low-hanging  grey 
clouds  outside  accented  the  dismal 
mood  that  prevailed  as  we  sat 
silently  around  the  fire.  I  looked  at 
Mamma  and  was  alarmed  to  see 
that  she  was  crying.  With  dismay  I 
realized,  for  the  first  time,  how 
totally  she  depended  on  Daddy  for 


everything.  After  a  few  minutes  she 
pulled  herself  together  enough  to 
face  immediate  facts. 

"Sally,"  she  said,  "I  hate  for  you 
to  get  out  in  this  rain  again,  but 
you're  gonna  have  to  go  down  to 
Mr.  John's  store  and  get  a  gallon  of 

continued  on  page  25 
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It  Takes 


Article  by  Barbara  Allen 
Scholar-in-Residence,  Yazoo  County 


The  overalled,  unshaven  man 
who  appeared  in  my  office  doorway 
looked  as  though  he  had  never  set 
foot  in  the  library  before.  I  had 
heard  him  tell  some  tall  stories  a 
month  before  at  his  home  on  the 
southern  edge  of  Yazoo  County  and 
now  he  had  stopped  by  to  tell  me 
some  more  "lies." 

"/  went  up  to  Starkville  last  week 
and  alongside  the  road,  I  saw  a 
fellow  sitting  on  a  stump  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  full  of  stumps  — 
wasn't  no  water  anywhere  around. 
And  he  had  a  fishing  pole  and  he 
would  throw  it  out  there  and  reel  it 
in,  take  something  off,  bait  it  up, 
throw  it  out  there  again.  So  I 
watched  him  for  a  while  and  a  little 
farther  up  the  road  I  come  on  a 
fellow  and  I  says,  'Did  you  see  that 
fellow  back  there,  thinks  he's 
fishing.'  The  fellow  says,  'Oh,' says, 
'don't  pay  any  attention  to  him. 
That's  my  brother.  He's  crazy.  But  if 
he  don't  quit  pretty  soon,  I'm  going 
to  have  to  get  a  boat  and  go  out 
there  and  get  him.'" 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not  the  kind  of 
person  I  would  be  likely  to  meet  in 
an  academic  environment,  but 
being  Scholar-in-Residence  in 
Yazoo  County  means  meeting  and 
talking  to  all  kinds  of  people   In 
fact,  that  kind  of  contact,  in  which 
a  scholar  and  the  residents  of  the 
community  can  learn  something 
about  and  from  each  other,  is  the 
whole  point  of  the 
Scholar-in-Residence  program  in 
Yazoo  County. 

The  Scholar-in-Residence 
program  is  a  pilot  project  of  the 
Mississippi  Committee  for  the 
Humanities.  It  is  designed  to  bring  a 
humanities  scholar  into  a 
community  for  an  extended  period 
of  time  to  observe  and  participate 
in  community  life  and  to  focus 
residents'  attention  on  the 
humanities,  especially  as  they  can 
affect  public  policy  and  community 
decision-making.  For  instance, 
revitalization  of  the  downtown  area 
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All 
Kinds 


of  Yazoo  City,  epitomized  in 
historic  Main  Street,  has  been  an 
issue  in  the  community  for  the  past 
ten  years.  In  December,  I  organized 
and  moderated  a  panel  of  local 
leaders  who  discussed  the  history  of 
Main  Street  as  a  symbol  of 
community  identity  The  thrust  of 
the  discussion  was  on  using  Main 
Street's  past  as  a  guide  for  future 
planning. 

The  Yazoo  Library  Association  is 
the  sponsoring  agency  for  the 
Scholar-in-Residence  in  Yazoo 
County  and  so  my  office  is  in  the 
public  library   In  looking  over 
applicants  for  the  job,  the 
Association's  Board  of  Control 
decided  that  an  outsider,  who  could 
be  expected  to  look  at  the 
community  from  a  fresh  and 
objective  point  of  view,  should  be 
chosen  to  fill  the  position.  As  a 
folklorist,  I  clearly  fulfilled  the 
criterion  of  humanities  scholars.  As 
a  native  Californian,  who  had  never 
lived  outside  an  urban 
environment,  I  even  more  clearly 
had  an  outsider's  perspective  on  a 
small  Mississippi  town  in  a 
predominantly  rural  county. 

Although  Yazoo  City  is  small  and 
Yazoo  County  is  rural,  there  is 
amazing  diversity  in  the  people  who 
live  here  —  poor,  rich,  white,  black, 
old,  young,  Delta  planters,  hill 
farmers,  "old"  Yazoo,  and 
newcomers  That  variety  is  reflected 
in  the  people  I  have  talked  with 
about  what  it's  like  —  and  was  like 
in  the  past  —  to  live  in  Yazoo. 

Mr.  Kelly  Jackson,  85,  lives  near 
the  community  of  Dover  in 


southern  Yazoo  County.  His  father 
was  a  slave  and  he  has  recalled  for 
me  not  only  what  his  father  told 
him  about  "slavery  times,"  but  what 
his  own  life  has  been  like. 

"Well,  school  wasn't  but  three 
months  in  them  times.  And  I  had  to 
walk  from  here  clear  nigh  to  Dover 
[about  four  miles].  The  school  was 
crowded  and  didn't  have  no  good 
fire  —  just  a  little  old  heater  in  there 
about  as  big  as  that  chair  there. 
They'd  make  us  go  out  and  get 
wood.  And  the  big  children  would 
get  all  up  to  the  fire  and  we  little 
fellows  had  to  stand  back.  And 
sometimes  we'd  be  barefooted,  too; 
yeah,  go  to  school  barefooted.  I 
ain't  been  in  school  but  a  hundred 
days  in  my  life.  See,  we  only  had 
three  months  to  go  to  school.  That's 
as  long  as  the  school  was  and  the 
only  time  I  could  go  would  be  when 
it  rained  and  I  couldn't  plow, 
because  all  my  brothers  that  was 
above  me  left  home  when  they  got 
to  be  young  men.  I  went  into  the 
field  to  plow  when  I  was  eight  years 
old.  And  then  the  only  time  I  could 
go  to  school  was  when  it'd  rain." 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Miller,  whose 
grandfather  was  the  "Barber  of 
Natchez,"  moved  to  Yazoo  City  in 
1934  and  taught  in  the  city  schools 
for  thirty-five  years.  She  has  talked 
to  me  about  her  experiences  as  a 
teacher  which  reveal  strong 
differences  between  the  Yazoo  City 
schools  in  the  '40's  and  '50's  and  the 
country  school  Mr.  Jackson 
attended  around  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

"We  tried  to  do  this  for  the 


children:  Yazoo  City  did  not  have 
much  of  an  outlet  from  a  social 
standpoint,  and  I  think  that  the 
school  served  as  an  educational,  a 
recreational,  and  a  social 
institution.  It  really  did  that.  In 
some  instances,  maybe  the  parents 
relied  on  the  teachers  to  supply 
these  things  for  them.  I'm  not 
saying  the  educational  aspect  was 
not  carried  out  as  it  should  have 
been,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  have  other  things, 
these  things  were  drawn  into  the 
school  curriculum.  Maybe  too 
much  so,  but  I  don't  think  so 
because  the  children  had  nowhere 
to  go.  We  would  even  patrol.  After 
the  children  would  go  to  a  social  or 
something,  we'd  just  do  the  streets 
to  be  sure  that  they  were  always 
home." 

Members  of  the  seventh  grade 
Social  Studies  class  at  Gibbs 
Elementary  School  in  Bentonia  have 
enthusiastically  regaled  me  with 
ghost  stories,  recipes  for  home 
remedies,  and  accounts  from  earlier 
times  which  they  collected  from 
their  parents,  grandparents,  and 
neighbors: 

"Given  onion  juice  with  sugar  for 


croup. 

"Take  a  drop  of  Betsy  bug  blood 
(sic)  for  earache." 

"Gipsom  (sic)  seeds  cooked  were 
used  for  pinworm." 

Mrs.  Bess  Jones,  101,  now  lives  in 
a  nursing  home  in  Yazoo  City.  She 
has  shared  with  me  some  of  her 
memories  of  growing  up  in 
Deasonville  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county: 

"When  it  thundered  and 
lightninged,  I'd  get  frightened  and 
I'd  get  out  of  my  bed  and  go  get  in 
bed  with  this  nurse.  I  felt  perfectly 
safe  with  her." 

Martha  and  Charles  Ertle  have 
recently  bought  the  store  in  Phoenix 
near  where  Mr.  Johnson  lives.  Both 
of  them  grew  up  in  the  area  and  feel 
that  they  are  helping  to  preserve 
their  own  heritage  as  well  as 
performing  an  important  economic 
service  to  the  community  by 
re-opening  the  store.  Mrs.  Ertle  has 
showed  me  the  original  cash 
register,  cheese  slicer,  scales,  and 
candy  display  case  which  are  still 
being  used  in  the  store.  "The  past  is 
all  around  us,"  she  says.  "Without 
history,  that  heritage,  we  don't  have 
anything." 


Mr.  Bill  Dearman  is  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Yazoo  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  his  office  is 
next  to  the  county  courthouse  in 
the  heart  of  Yazoo  City.  He  has 
talked  to  me  about  people's 
attitudes  toward  change  in  Yazoo. 
"The  more  conservative  people  in 
the  community  don't  want  anything 
to  change,"  he  says.  "But  a 
community  has  got  to  change,  got 
to  grow  or  it  will  just  stagnate  and 
die." 

Listening  to  people  talk  about 
Yazoo  is  just  half  of  my  job  as 
Scholar-in-Residence.  The  other 
half  consists  of  interpreting  what 
I've  heard,  in  humanistic  terms, 
back  to  the  community.  I  am 
attempting  to  do  this  in  a  number  of 
ways.  The  panel  discussion  dealing 
with  Main  Street,  mentioned  earlier, 
is  just  one  of  a  series  of  programs 
being  offered  by  the 
Scholar-in-Residence.  Other 
programs  in  the  series  deal  with 
various  aspects  of  life  and  culture  in 
Yazoo  —  traditional  music,  such  as 
the  blues;  traditional  arts  and 
crafts;  traditional  house  forms; 

continued  on  page  27 


Barbara  Allen  talking  with  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Miller  about  her  experiences  as  a  teacher  in  Yazoo  City  and  about  the 
founding  of  the  Ann  Brooks  Kindergarten  by  the  Young  Matrons  Club  of  Yazoo  City. 
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FLORENCE 


by  Noel  Workman 

As  more  and  more  governments 
discover  the  value  (and  the 
availability)  of  tourist  dollars,  we 
find  more  and  more 
"all-things-to-all-travelers" 
developments. 

Not  so  in  Florence.  Perhaps  the 
Tuscan  powers  that  be  haven't 
heard  of  the  availability  of  these 
tourist  dollars   More  likely, 
Florence's  civic  storehouse  of 
artistic  and  architectural  treasures  is 
so  great  it  hasn't  given  a  second 
thought  to  the  development  of  a 
superdome,  theme  park,  Olympic 
stadium  or  ersatz  festival 
commemorating  unremembered 
ancestors  for  the  benefit  of 
uninvited  visitors. 

For  the  first-time  visitor  who  sees 
the  city  as  a  convenient  overnight 
stop  on  his  autostrada  journey  to 
Rome,  Florence  is  too  much  candy 
for  a  dime.  Florence  is  definitely  a 
city  which  cannot  "be  done  in  a  day 
or  two." 

You  must  first  read  "The  Agony 
and  the  Ecstasy",  Irving  Stone's 
biographical  novel  of  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti.  Not  "you  should,"  or 
"you  ought  to,"  or  "I  suggest  it." 
Read  it!  This  volume,  in  print  today 
as  a  Signet  paperback,  makes  a 
difference  in  your  enjoyment  of 
Florence  as  great  as  that  of  a 
Mozart  music  appreciation  course 
for  a  Salzburg  visitor  or  SCUBA 
certification  for  one  bound  for  the 
Cayman  Islands. 

Michelangelo,  his  work,  and  his 
times,  are  the  star  attractions  of 
Florence   Begin  your  city  tour  in  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  square  with  its 
larger-than-life  copy  of 
Michelangelo's  statue  of  David.  Or 
from  the  steps  of  the  Duomo, 
Florence's  Cathedral,  only  a  few 
paces  from  Chiberti's  Baptistry 
doors,  which  Michelangelo  dubbed 
"the  gates  of  Paradise."  Maybe 
you'll  begin  your  tour  at  the 
Academia,  whose  star  attraction  is 
the  original  of  Michelangelo's  14 
foot  tall  statue  of  David,  or  at  the 
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ITALY'S 

CROWN 

JEWEL 


Framed  by  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  the 
tower  of  Florences  City  Hall  stands 
as  a  beacon  for  Renaissance-loving 

travelers. 


Ponte  Vecchio,  that  quaint 
shop-covered  bridge  spanning  the 
Arno  and  the  center  of  the 
goldsmiths  and  other  artisans  even 
in  Michelangelo's  day. 

Every  guidebook,  every  r  lap  and 
almost  every  road  sign  in  the  city 
will  help  you  master  the  world  of 
Michelangelo.  Let  me  "fill  in  the 
cracks"  with  some  aspects  of  life  in 
Florence  not  so  readily  apparent. 

The  city  offers,  for  example,  some 
of  the  finest  metal  artisans  in 
Europe  today.  The  shops  and 
showroom  of  Ditta  Baldini  Ubaldi  at 
Via  Palazzuolo  N.  99  are  a  good 
example.  Located  three  blocks  from 
Florence's  main  railway  station, 


they  shun  the  tourist  trade.  If  the 
endless  selection  of  brass  hardware, 
door  knobs,  door  handles,  furniture 
decoration,  locks  and  keys,  door 
knockers,  bells  and  what  have  you 
strike  your  fancy,  be  prepared  to 
wait  for  three  months  while  your 
treasure  is  cast  and  shipped  to 
America. 

Ubaldi,  in  addition  to  being 
scrupulously  honest  and 
dependable,  has  been  willing  to 
accept  my  check  on  the  Bank  of 
Leland,  Miss.,  in  his  Florentine 
shop.  He  would,  I  am  sure,  extend  a 
similar  courtesy  to  other 
Mississippians 

Razorback  readers  will  feel  right 
at  home  at  the  Loggia  Del  Mercato 
Nuovo,  commonly  called  the  Straw 
Market.  This  open  air  market  offers 
characteristic  products  of  Florentine 
artisans. 

It's  mascot,  the  bronze  boar, 
known  as  the  Porcellino,  or  little 
pig,  was  made  in  1612  by  Pietro 
Tacca.  Although  I  haven't  yet  seen 
copies  of  the  famed  brass  hog  on 
my  travels  through  Arkansas,  a  copy 
does  decorate  the  Wuerm  river 
bridge  at  the  tiny  Bavarian  village  of 
Muehltal. 

The  Church  of  the  Santa  Croce 
contains  the  tombs  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  personalities  of  Italian 
art,  history  and  literature.  They 
include  the  tomb  of  Michelangelo, 
Galileo,  Machiavelli,  Alfieri  and 
Rossini. 

The  Duomo,  or  Santa  Maria  Del 
Fiore,  is  the  third  largest  cathedral 
in  the  world.  Designed  in  1296  in 
the  Tuscan  gothic  style,  it  was  not 
completed  until  1887,  when  the 
facade  of  white,  black  and  green 
marble  was  added    In  the  early 
1400's  Brunelleschi  won  a 
competition  to  design  and  build  the 
cupola.  His  solution  was  a  daring 
achievement,  since  the  vault  was 
constructed  without  a  fixed 
framework.  Florentine  visitors  to 
the  Delta  are  quick  to  cite  this 
cupola  as  the  inspiration  for  the 
dome  crowning  the  courthouse 
in  Yazoo  City. 


Also,  a  stop  very  much  on 
the  beaten  path,  but  often 
overlooked  by  visitors,  is  the 
Museum  of  History  of  Science  in 
Florence  nestled  up  next  to  the 
Uffizi  Gallery  at  the  Arno.  Its 
entrance  is  on  the  Piazza  Dei 
Ciudici  and  it's  treasures  include 
scientific  instruments  from  Galileo 
to  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  Its 
showpiece,  however,  is  a  7  foot  tall 
iewel  encrusted  model  of  the  solar 
system,  or  at  least  the  solar  system 
as  it  was  understood  in  1588,  when 
the  Armillary  Sphere  of  Santucci 
Delia  Pomarance  was  created 
There  is  also  one  of  Edison's  early 
wax  cylinder  phonographs, 
telescopes  made  by  Galileo  and  a 
host  of  other  medical,  astronomical 
and  scientific  instruments. 

I've  visited  enough  foreign  places 
to  be  a  firm  believer  in  luck  .  .  .  or  at 
least  in  serendipity.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  could  have  been  luckier 
than  a  visit  to  Florence  during  that 
Italian  city's  annual  June 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  patron  saint  of 
Florence. 

Patron  saint's  days,  I  realize,  are 
not  a  very  big  deal  here  in 
Mississippi,  but  in  Italy  they  are 
something  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Florence's  1976  celebration 
featured  the  traditional  medieval 
costumed  Gioco  Del  Calcio  or 
soccer  match  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  and  costumed  parade 
throughout  the  city. 

The  capper  for  that 
fireworks-loving  child  hidden  deep 
within  me  was  the  most  spectacular 
aerial  display  I  ever  hope  to  see. 
And  Florentines  were  quick  to 
apologize  for  its  scope,  reflecting 
sadly  that  the  preceding  years  had 
been  far  grander,  but  had  resulted 
in  the  death  of  at  least  one 
cannonader.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  however,  it  was  hard  to 
imagine  a  sky  filled  with  more 
fireworks. 

Old  Alfred  Hitchcock  film  buffs 
will  recall  the  fireworks  display  that 
punctuated  a  particular  dramatic 


part  of  "To  Catch  A  Thief."  Take 
that,  double  it  and  you  have  some 
feeling  for  the  aerial  display  in 
Florence   Or,  on  a  more  local  level 
take  Greenville's  annual  Fourth  of 
July  fireworks  display  over  Lake 
Ferguson,  increase  the  activity 
tenfold  (but  keep  it  within  the  same 
half  hour  time  span)  and  you  have 
an  idea  of  a  Patron  Saint's  Day 
firework  show  in  Florence.  So  much 


The  Ponte  Vecchio  is  the  oldest 
bridge  in  Florence  and  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  world.  It  already 
existed  in  the  10th  century  and  by 
the  14th  shops  were  reserved 
exclusively  for  goldsmiths. 

was  going  on,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  few  initially  noticed  the  fire 
trucks  winding  their  way  up  the 
hillside  across  the  Arno.  It  became 
obvious,  however,  during  a  recess 
that  the  1976  celebration  had  not 
only  lit  up  the  sky  but  the 
woodlands  on  the  adjacent  hill. 

The  second  piece  of  luck  relative 
to  my  first  visit  to  Florence  was 
meeting  a  fellow  Mississippian 
temporarily  living  in  the  Tuscan 
capitol  Canton  native  Anne  Page 
Mosby  was  librarian  at  the  Florida 
State  University  branch  in  Florence 
and  a  most  gracious  hostess,  tour 


guide  and  friend  to  me  and,  I 
presume,  many  other  Mississippians 
during  her  two  year  stay  there. 
Having  been  visited  the  preceding 
week  by  Ebbie  and  Sonny  Spivey  of 
Canton,  she  had  brushed  up  on  her 
Mississippi  accent  and  her  tour 
guide  techniques  for  visiting 
Southerners  by  the  time  I  arrived 

No  need  to  trust  to  luck, 
however,  Florence  has  been  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arno  for  a  long  time  . 
and  will  be  ready  when  you  are. 


Plan  at  least  one  lunch  around  a 
visit  to  I  Tri  Jolly,  a  small  family 
restaurant  across  the  Arno  (that  is, 
on  the  Pitti  Palace  side  of  the  river) 
Jane  Watkins  swears  by  their 
spaghetti  dish  which  translates  as 
"grass  and  straw."  I  have,  alas, 
misplaced  the  Italian  name  for  it 
but  their  bilingual  menu  will  make 
it  easy  for  you  . 

I  Tre  Jolly  is  two  short  blocks  off 
the  Ponte  Vecchio  and  last  spring 
was  serving  the  best  meal  in  Italy 
for  only  17,800  lire  for  four  people. 
That's  about  $23  total,  including 
chianti.  The  hitch?  I  Tre  Jolly  is  only 
open  at  lunchtime. 

For  an  evening  meal,  stroll  a 
block  off  the  Piazza  della  Signoria 
to  the  Ristorante  Buca  Poldo,  2 
Chiasso  degli  Armagnati  To  get 
there,  stand  in  front  of  the  state  of 
David  in  the  piazza  and  start 
walking.  You'll  leave  the  square  on 
the  Via  Vaccherecchia.  The  Chiasso 
degli  Armagnati  is  a  little 
passageway  a  block  off  the  square 
on  the  left  and  the  Ristorante  is  only 
a  few  steps  down  this  narrow  street. 
Good  Tuscan  cuisine  and  chianti  for 
four  costs  only  about  23,500  lire. 
You  won't  be  disappointed. 

Noel  Workman,  president  of  Delta 
Design  Group  advertising  agency  in 
Greenville,  Mississippi,  is  a 
contributing  editor  to 
Jackson  Magazine,  contributor  to 
Delta  Scene  and  was  editor  of  the 
Delta  Review. 
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What 

Makes 
Jenny  Run? 


by  Deborah  S.  Blanks 
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^Just  a  few  more  feet ...  a  few 
more  feet  .  .  .  few  more  feet .  .  . 
Jenny  feels  that  if  she  can  keep  this 
litany  going  in  her  head,  she  can 
make  it  —  make  it  past  the  yapping 
little  Chihuahua  on  the  corner, 
make  it  past  the  stop  sign,  make  it 
home.  She  pulls  her  soaking 
Virginia  Woolfe  tee  shirt  away  from 
her  body  and  wipes  the  sweat 
from  her  eyes.  Her  lungs  are  ready 
to  burst;  her  legs  are  leaden 
weights.  She  imagines  she  can 
actually  feel  her  face  blistering 
under  the  searing  Delta  sun.  A 
growling  and  gnawing  around  her 
ankle  makes  Jenny  break  her  stride 
and  look  down.  Giving  the  animal  a 
rough  kick,  Jenny  turns  toward  the 
house  and  in  a  voice  rivaling 
Petruchio's  Kate,  she  screams, 
"There's  a  law  against  this  y'know!" 
"Damned  little  rat  dog,"  she  mutters 
as  she  forces  her  legs  into  a  painful 
shuffle. 

Jenny  is  lying  in  the  cool  grass  of 
her  front  yard,  breathing  great  gulps 
of  air  when  her  husband  Wes  finds 
her  Handing  her  a  beer,  he  asks, 
"How  far  this  time?" 

Pressing  the  cold,  wet  bottle 
against  her  burning  cheek,  she 
gasps,  "Two  miles.  It  was  a  really 
great  run  except  for  our  friend  the 
barking  rodent.  I've  decided  that  1 
am  definitely  a  cat  person  " 

After  a  cool  shower  and  another 
beer,  Jenny,  feeling  the  pleasant 
soreness  and  sense  of  virtue  that 
accompanies  physical  exertion, 
leafs  through  an  old  issue  of 


RUNNER'S  WORLD.  Turning  to  her 
husband,  she  says  thoughtfully, 
"Y'know,  Wes,  I  think  I'm  going  to 
try  that  six  mile  fun  run  downtown 
Saturday." 

"C'mon,  Jen,  Let's  not  have 
delusions  of  grandeur.  You've  been 
running  only  four  months.  I'm  all 
for  your  trying  to  get  into  shape,  but 
don't  you  think  you're  taking  all  this 
a  little  too  seriously?  A  Frank 
Shorter  you're  not.  Besides,  I 
thought  you  hated  competition." 

"I  do,  but  this  won't  be 
competitive;  it'll  just  be  a  bunch  of 
people  getting  together  for  a  little 
exercise  and  comraderie." 

Jenny  and  Wes  arrive  downtown 
at  five-thirty  Saturday  afternoon  — 
thirty  minutes  before  the  start  of  the 
run.  Although  a  little  tense  and 
nervous,  Jenny  feels  confident, 
almost  a  little  cocky  in  her  most 
comfortable  running  shorts  and  her 
new  William  Faulkner  tee  shirt. 

As  Jenny  notices  the  crowd  of 
lean,  wiry,  half-dressed  men  and 
women  warming  up  at  the  bottom 
of  the  levee,  she  becomes 
apprehensive.  Her  heart  begins  to 
sink  as  she  sees  two  women  wearing 
Boston  Marthon  76  tee  shirts,  and 
she  is  ready  to  pack  up  her  Adidas 
and  go  home  after  overhearing  a 
conversation  concerning  five 
minute  miles  and  ten  mile 
daily  runs. 

Out  of  the  side  of  her  mouth  she 
mutters  to  Wes,  "I  think  I'm  out  of 
my  league  Where  is  the  fun  in  this 
run?  Everyone  is  so  earnest." 

"These,  my  dear,  are  just  your 
basic  die-hard  competitors  out  for 
blood  —  probably  yours,"  replies 
Wes  wryly. 

Jenny  flops  on  the  grass  among 
the  silent  and  serious  athletes  and 
begins  to  do  sit-ups,  but  abandons 
this  after  realizing  that  she  is  the 
only  one  present  who  cannot  touch 
the  ground  with  her  nose.  Spying  a 
very  blonde  woman  in  a  tight  tank 
top  and  red  satin  shorts,  Jenny 
walks  over  to  introduce  herself. 
After  all  how  serious  a  runner  can 
she  be  with  obviously  bleached  hair 
and  satin  running  shorts?  Trying  to 
appear  the  seasoned  pro, she  says 
nonchalantly,  "Hi,  I'm  Jennifer 
Summers.  Looks  like  a  pretty  good 
crowd.  Been  running  long?" 

"About  ten  years"  answers 
Blondie,  "I'm  recovering  from  a 
sprained  ankle  and  thought  this 
little  sprint  would  be  good  therapy 


before  Boston." 
"Right." 

As  everyone  gathers  at  the 
starting  line,  Jenny  begins  to  feel 
like  she  is  at  the  Indianapolis  500  — 
in  a  pedal  car.  Wes  flashes  the 
victory  sign  as  someone  fires  a  cap 
gun,  and  they're  off!  As  everyone 
zooms  past  her,  Jenny  decides  that 
if  she  can  keep  pace  with  the  slowest 
runner,  she  probably  can  make  the 
six  miles.  The  slowest  runner  turns 
out  to  be  a  nine-year-old-boy  who  is 
moving  faster  than  Jenny  could  if 
she  were  escaping  from  the  gates  of 
Hell.  Catching  up  with  the  child, 
Jenny  says  between  gasps,  "If  you 
need  to  slow  down,  just  tell  me;  I'll 
be  glad  to  keep  you  company." 

"No  thanks,"  replies  the  boy 
calmly,  "I  always  try  to  pace  myself 
at  first.  I'll  increase  my  speed  after 
four  miles.  Say,  you  look  awful; 
does  your  face  always  get  that  red?" 

"Mind  your  own  business,  kid!" 

At  the  two  mile  marker  the  little 
boy  and  the  rest  of  the  pack  are  just 
a  memory.  Even  at  seven  o'clock 
the  Delta  heat  is  relentless;  Jenny's 
clothes  are  dripping,  and  she  can 
feel  the  beginnings  of  a  blister  on 
her  heel.  Suddenly  she  sees  Wes 
waving  to  her  from  the  steps  of  the 
library,  and  tears  spring  to  Jenny's 
eyes.  "Why  am  I  doing  this?"  she 
thinks.  "I  should  be  in  a  cool  dark 
bar  right  now,  sipping  a  gin  and 
tonic,  not  humiliating  myself  like 
this."  At  the  three  mile  marker 
Jenny  admits  defeat  and  allows 
herself  to  fall  into  Wes'  arms. 

"Jen,  you  were  great!"  yells  Wes, 
hugging  her  despite  her  soggy 
clothes.  "Three  miles  is  the  best 
you've  ever  done.  I'm  really 
impressed." 

"Thanks,"  pants  Jenny,  grateful 
for  no  l-told-you-so's,  "but  you  were 
right,  I'm  no  Frank  Shorter." 

"That's  okay  by  me,  because  I 
don't  want  to  buy  Frank  Shorter  a 
drink   How  does  a  gin  and  tonic 
sound?" 


Deborah  S.  Blanks  is  a  Greenville, 
Mississippi,  resident  and  attended 
Millsaps  College  in  Jackson  and 
Mississippi  Delta  junior  College  in 
Moorhead,  Mississippi.  She  is 
currently  employed  at  McCormick 
Book  Inn  in  Greenville. 
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You  are  driving  along  the 
highway,  not  really  aware  of  your 
speed,  possibly  day-dreaming  a  bit 
Suddenly,  you  see  it:  a  Mississippi 
Highway  Safety  Patrol  cruiser.  What 
is  your  first  reaction?  Fear?  Guilt? 
Apprehension?  Resentment?  Even  a 
degree  of  contempt?  Or  do  you  pay 
any  attention  to  the  patrolman  at 
all?  More  than  likely  each  of  you 
has  experienced  most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  emotions  when  confronting  a 
Mississippi  Highway  Patrolman  on 
the  road.  Indeed,  just  a  routine 
driver's  license  check  can  unnerve 
motorists   However,  because  of  a 
recent  experience  I  had,  my 
suggestion  for  the  emotion  most 
deserved  relative  to  a  highway 
patrolman  is  gratitude! 

If  every  Deltan,  or  Mississippian, 
could  do  what  I  was  fortunate  to  do 
recently,  he  or  she  would  be  very 
grateful  to  those  men  who  wear  the 
blue  and  grey  uniform  of  the 
Mississippi  Highway  Safety  Patrol. 
Yet,  the  average  Delta  or  Mississippi 
motorist  simply  doesn't  appreciate 
the  job  these  men  perform  day  (and 
night)  in  and  out. 

What  I  did  was  to  ride  on  a 
routine  weekend  shift  with 
Patrolman  Jesse  Bingham  of 
Cleveland,  who  is  assigned  to 
District  Two  in  the  Patrol's  regional 
system.  Jesse  Bingham  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  dedicated, 
conscientious  law  enforcement 
officers  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact.  Furthermore,  he  is  rather 
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typical  of  today's  Highway 
Patrolman  in  Mississippi,  based  on 
an  abundance  of  information  I've 
received  concerning  these  men 
Certainly,  there  are  those  few  who 
give  the  badge  and  uniform  a  bad 
name;  this  is  the  case  in  any 
profession.  As  Walter  Cronkite  once 
observed  in  an'interview  with  Dick 
Cavett  concerning  what  is  "news,"  it 
isn't  newsworthy  when  a 
commercial  jetliner  lands  safely  365 
consecutive  times;  however,  when 
a  jetliner  crashes  with  loss  of  life, 
that  becomes  news.  So  it  is  with  an 
organization  such  as  the  Mississippi 
Highway  Safety  Patrol  —  the  good 
which  is  done  usually  goes 
unnoticed,  while  the  mistakes  make 
the  headlines. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  and 
to  be  certain  that  what  I  suspected 
about  patrolmen  and  their  work  was 
in  fact  as  I  conceived  it  to  be,  I 
asked  permission  to  ride  with  Jesse 
on  one  of  his  weekend  shifts.  Jesse 
has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for  eight 
years,  and  for  that  reason  I  knew  he 
would  put  on  no  "act"  for  my 
benefit,  that  I  would  see  the  daily 
working  routine  of  a  patrolman  as  it 
is.  I  was  not  to  be  disappointed. 

Jesse  picked  me  up  at  my  home  at 
3.00  P.M.  on  Saturday,  March  1. 
Normally,  he  pointed  out,  he 
patrolled  on  a  shift  for  nine  hours; 
in  other  words,  we  should  complete 
the  shift  at  12  midnight.  But  he 
noted  further  that  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon-evening  shift,  more  than 
likely  he  would  not  get  home  before 
two  or  three  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning   He  hinted  that  I  would 
soon  understand  why.  Also,  he 
related  that  in  a  normal  work 
month,  he  had  eight  days  off,  with 
one  three-day  weekend  to  be 
included  in  those  days.  Holidays, 
when  most  of  us  are  home,  are 
full-force  work  days  for  patrolmen    I 
was  beginning  to  realize  why  it 

takes  a  true  sense  of  dedication  to 

do  this  kind  of  work. 

Leaving  my  house  in  a 
specially  modified  Ford  LTD  patrol 


car  with  a  460  cubic  inch  engine, 
Jesse  drove  us  to  Highway  61  and 
turned  south.  We  were  now  on 
patrol.  This  run  would  take  us  to  the 
Bolivar-Washington  County  line, 
where  we  would  turn  around  and 
come  back  to  Cleveland.  Then,  we 
would  go  north  on  61  to  Merigold, 
turn  around,  and  retrace  our  route 
to  Cleveland  again   At  that  point 
Jesse  would  begin  a  second  run, 
from  Cleveland  to  Rosedale  on 
Highway  8,  from  Rosedale  to  Benoit 
on  Highway  1,  and  from  north  of 
Benoit  to  Boyle  on  Highway  446.  He 
would  make  this 

CI  eve  land-Rosed  ale-Beno  it-Boyle- 
Cleveland  run  only  once,  for  he 
later  explained  that  "Depending  on 
traffic,  we'll  play  it  by  ear  for  the 
rest  of  the  shift.  In  general,  the 
riverside  is  much  quieter  than  61,  or 
8,  so  we'll  probably  stay  on  61  most 
of  the  time." 

As  we  turned  south  to  begin 
patrolling,  Jesse  told  me  what  he 
would  be  doing.  Using  a  marvel  of 
modern  computer  technology,  he 
checked  the  speed  of  approaching 
cars.  Let  me  say  here  that  patrolmen 
now  have  "fuzz-buster  busters"! 
This  remarkable  radar  machine 
measures  the  exact  speed  of 
oncoming  cars,  with  or  without 
so-called  "busters,"  as  well  as  the 
exact  speed  of  the  patrol  car  I 
asked  Jesse  how  he  determined 
which  cars  to  "spot,"  and  he  replied 
that  "usually  I  can  tell  if  a  car  is 
exceeding  the  speed  limit  before 
using  the  unit."  As  I  observed  him 
for  the  remainder  of  the  daylight 
hours,  I  found  such  indeed  to  be  the 
case,  and  I  was  amazed  at  his  ability 
to  do  this   Moreover,  one  thing 
quickly  became  clear:  the  radar  unit 
is  totally  objective  and 
unprejudiced.  Thus  can  be  laid  to 
rest  the  oft-heard  cry  that  the  Patrol 
is  "out  to  get"  someone,  or  that 
patrolmen  "pick  and  choose"  those 
who  get  stopped.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  motorist,  by 
exceeding  the  legal  posted  speed 
limit,  chooses  himself  to  be 


On  Patrol 
In  The  Delta 


by  Curt  Lamar 


stopped. 

My  next  question  to  Jesse 
concerning  his  feelings  toward 
speeders,  and  motorists  in  general, 
brought  an  interesting  response: 
"Most  drivers  don't  realize  that  we 
are  out  here  to  help  them;  we're  not 
'the  enemy.'"  He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  really  enjoys  his  contact 
with  the  public  through  serving 
them  and  helping  them  save  their 
lives.  "I  don't  enjoy  giving  a 
motorist  a  moving  violation  ticket," 
he  said,  "but  if  it  will  cause  him  or 
her  to  drive  more  safely,  to  slow 
down,  then  I'm  eager  to  do  it." 
When  asked  about  the  reaction  of 
ticketed  motorists,  he  grinned, 
saying  "no  one  wants  to  get  a 
speeding  ticket!  And  some  are 
resentful.  But  the  resentment  is 
more  self-directed  than  at  me." 
Continuing,  he  indicated  that  "most 
drivers  aren't  speeding 
intentionally.  They  begin  to  think 
about  things  —  work,  family, 
problems,  getting  home  —  and 
mash  the  peddle  down  without 
realizing  it."  I  asked  if  that  was 
really  an  excuse,  and  he  said  "No, 
but  I  try  to  take  it  into 
consideration." 

About  that  time,  almost  as  if  on 
cue,  we  got  our  first  speeder  As 
Jesse  stopped  the  car  using  his  blue 
dash-mounted  "tear-drop"  light  and 
flashing  his  leadlights,  I  watched  his 
expression.  It  was  one  of 
determination,  a  no-nonsense, 
business-like  approach.  The 
gentleman  who  had  been  stopped 
was  obviously  embarrassed,  but 
pleasant.  In  turn  Jesse  was 
extremely  polite,  but  there  was  that 
business-like  approach.  When  he 
returned  to  the  patrol  car,  he 
completed  the  citation  form,  and  I 
then  began  to  realize  how  much 
paperwork  is  involved  in  being  a 
highway  patrolman.  Voluntarily  he 
said,  "Some  of  my  law  enforcement 
colleagues  say  I  don't  smile  enough, 
or  joke  with  the  violater.  Maybe 
that's  true.  But  I  always  try  to  be 
polite.  I  just  don't  think  speeding  is 
a  matter  to  be  taken  lightly."  I 
found  that  I  like  Jesse's  approach. 

Back  in  Cleveland,  we  stopped 
for  fuel.  I  knew  that  rising  gasoline 
prices  were  causing  the  Patrol 
problems,  and  I  mentioned  this  to 
Jesse.  "Yes,  it's  a  problem.  We'll 
probably  burn  a  tank-full  of  gas 
tonight.  But  this  is  the  way  1  prefer 
to  patrol   I  like  to  be  moving,  to  be 


conspicuous.  It  makes  motorists 
more  aware  of  us.  And  they'll  slow 
down." 

For  the  next  two  hours,  we 
continued  the  above-mentioned 
runs,  now  concentrating  on 
Highway  61.  The  radio  squawked 
and  Jesse  noted  that  a  colleague 
was  on  patrol  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  county.  As  we  talked 
he  constantly  monitored  radio  calls 
and  checked  speeds.  Several  more 
speeders  were  pulled  over,  and 
Jesse  endured  a  bone-chilling  wind, 
plus  menacing  automobiles  and 
trucks  "whishing"  by,  as  he  checked 
the  driver's  license,  the  automobile 
tag,  and  the  safety  inspection 
sticker  On  a  number  of  occasions, 
when  someone  was  just  a  bit  above 
the  speed  limit,  Jesse  wagged  a 
finger  and  turned  on  the  blue  light 
for  an  instance.  They  slowed  down.  I 
asked  him  how  he  felt  about  the  55 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit  His  reply 
was  quick  and  enthusiastic:  "It's 
great.  Lowering  the  speed  limit  has 
not  only  saved  fuel,  but  most 
importantly,  it  has  cut  down  the 
fatality  rate  tremendously."  Then 
we  discussed  how  little  time  one 
saves  on  a  trip  by  driving  70  instead 
of  55,  and  what  great  risks  in  turn 
are  taken. 

Jesse  turned  to  me  and  said,  "It's 
supper  time."  Notifying  district 
headquarters  that  "D-11  is  home; 
supper"  after  pulling  into  his 
driveway,  we  went  into  his  house. 
Here  we  were  eagerly  greeted  by 
five-year-old  Amanda  and 
two-year-old  Jessica,  who  obviously 
worship  their  daddy  The  feeling 
was  mutual.  Nan,  Jesse's  wife,  had 
prepared  a  scrumptious  meal  for  us, 
and  we  were  ready  for  it.  I 
wondered  what  Jesse's  work  meant 
to  Nan,  and  soon  learned  that  she  is 
deeply  proud  of  his  profession.  She 
knows  it's  dangerous,  but  she 
supports  him  whole-heartedly  in  his 
work  Jesse  later  mentioned  that 
there  is  a  special  bond  among  law 
enforcement  officers  and  among 
their  wives.  I  was  beginning  to 
understand  this. 

After  an  hour's  supper  break,  we 
were  back  in  the  car.  Jesse  went  to 
Bolivar  County  Hospital  to  see  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Lillian  Bingham,  who 
had  fallen  and  hurt  her  back.  I  was 
invited  to  go  up  and  meet  her.  Mrs. 
Bingham,  a  very  pleasant  lady 
despite  her  discomfort,  revealed  the 
same  pride  in  and  support  of  Jesse's 


work  that  I  had  heard  Nan  express. 
After  a  brief  visit,  we  said  goodbye 
and  went  back  on  the  road 

It  was  now  nearly  eight  o'clock, 
and  we  continued  patrolling, 
moving  east  on  Highway  8  to 
Ruleville,  on  what  was  intended  to 
be  a  different  run.  But  suddenly, 
when  just  out  of  the  Cleveland  city 
limits,  Jesse  slowed  and  pulled  over 
to  the  shoulder.  I  must  have  looked 
puzzled.  "We've  got  our  first 
drunk,"  he  said  as  he  made  a 
quick  U-turn  and  hit  the  blue-light 
button.  Sure  enough,  the  car  in 
front  of  us  was  weaving 
precariously  in  the  right  lane.  Jesse 
followed  closely  but  the  driver 
didn't  seem  to  notice  the  blue  light 
Jesse  rapidly  flashed  his  bright-dim 
headlights,  and  finally  the  driver 
pulled  over.  Jesse  said,  "It's  starting 
now.  By  ten  o'clock,  and  until  about 
two  in  the  morning,  the  drunk 
drivers  will  really  be  on  the  road." 
Earlier,  he  had  indicated  to  me  that 
the  drunk  driver  was  his  pet  peeve. 
"In  a  way,  I  feel  sorry  for  a  lot  of 
them.  But  many  are  hostile  and 
belligerent.  Most  don't  think  they're 
impaired  and  unable  to  drive  That's 
really  the  problem,  Curt.  The  drunk 
driver  accounts  for  the  large 
percentage  of  your  wrecks  and 
fatalities."  Almost  as  if  he  were 
talking  to  himself,  Jesse  had  then 
said  "I'd  rather  get  one  drunk  off  the 
road  than  write  twenty  speeding 
tickets." 

A  pattern  was  now  followed,  one 
which  we  would  indeed  follow  until 
three-thirty  Sunday  morning.  The 
driver,  obviously  intoxicated,  was 
asked  to  show  his  license,  was 
restrained  (a  requirement  of  the 
Patrol)  by  handcuffs,  and  was 
placed  in  the  back  seat  of  the  patrol 
car.  Jesse  locked  the  man's  car, 
called  in  to  Greenwood 
headquarters,  and  notified  the 
Cleveland  Police  Department  that 
he  had  a  "10-55"  and  needed  "the 
machine  turned  on."  This  reference 
was  to  the  second  technological 
marvel  I  encountered  while  with 
Jesse  —  the  Intoxymeter  As  Jesse 
noted,  this  machine  which 
measures  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
in  the  bloodstream,  thusdetermining 
the  charge  of  "DUI"  (driving  under 
the  influence),  "DWI"  (driving 
while  intoxicated  and  the  more 
serious  of  the  two),  or  the 

continued  on  page  30 
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programming  to  fit  the  family 
tastes,"  forecasts  Peden.  "The  basic 
commercial  service  rate  will 
probably  remain  about  the  same, 
but  we  may  see  the  special 
programming  available  on  an 
'as-used'  basis." 

The  cable  operators  are  faced 
with  the  challenge  of  reaching  more 
viewers  with  more  programming  at 
less  cost  And  the  prospects  seems 
bright. 

"If  you  stop  to  consider  the  range 
of  programming  now  available  for 
the  cost,  it  is  inexpensive,"  he  said. 
"And  if  we  keep  in  perspective  what 
is  available,  and  the  convenience  of 
having  the  signals  in  your  own 
home,  then  I  think  the  average 
citizen  is  willing  to  pay  the 
respectable  fee  for  the  exposure  to 
various  programs   Some  cable 
companies  now  offer  their  services 
on  ah  'as-used'  basis,  like  public 
utilities,  and  it  has  been  well 
received  Subscribers  view  it  as  only 
being  charged  for  what  they 
actually  watch  " 


What's  around  the  corner  for  the 
future  of  cable?  Peden  has  a  few 
ideas 

"I  think  we  can  look  for  larger 
systems  in  new  areas  and  look  for 
state  agencies  and  non-profit 
organizations  to  provide  more  and 
more  'self-help'  programming  for 
personal  enrichment,"  he  said 
"We'll  see  more  agencies  providing 
programs  for  educational, 
entertainment  and  recreational 
activities,  and  we'll  see  networks 
aimed  at  specific  audiences." 

But  the  future  is  still  clouded  with 
uncertainty  for  most  operators. 

"Our  systems  here  are  running  at 
near  full  channel  capacity.  We  had 
to  add  a  channel-splitter  to  add  five 
additional  channels  on  the  system 
in  Cleveland,"  he  explained   "And 
the  cost  of  rebuilding  is 
prohibitive." 

And  the  red-tape  of  governmental 
intervention  is  an  unsettled  issue. 

"The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  started  hindering  cable 
operators  about  1963.  They  were 
afraid  that  cable  operations  would 
put  the  conventional  over-the-air 
transmissions  out  of  business,"  said 
Peden.  "The  restrictions  continue  to 


be  tough,  not  on  the  types  of 
programming  that  we  are  allowed  to 
offer,  but  in  the  number  of  signals 
that  we  can  import  and  the 
protection  of  commercial  stations 
in  a  certain  geographical  area." 

While  the  cable  television 
operation  nationwide  is  gaining 
stature  and  influence  daily,  the 
residents  of  the  Delta  may  take 
comfort  in  knowing  that  they  are 
among  the  best  informed  citizens  in 
the  nation 

"The  Delta  is  progressive.  And  its 
people  have  taken  the  initiative  to 
see  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  be 
exposed  to  virtually  every  type  of 
programming  available,"  said 
Peden   "Cable  television  can  bring 
the  world  into  the  Delta." 

And  into  your  home. 


Fred  Hensley  is  currently  serving  as 
Director  of  the  Public  Information 
Office  for  Delta  State  University. 
Fred  and  his  wife,  Mary  jane,  have 
one  son  and  reside  in  Cleveland, 
Mississippi. 


Serving  Greenville  and  Washington  County 
since  1907. 
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Mississippi  Delta  planter  dying  of 
cancer,  and  his  son,  Brick,  played 
by  Joe  Woody,  a  Greenville 
machinist 

Woody  picks  up  a  glass,  leans  on 
a  crutch  and  assumes  Brick  Pollitt's 
expression  of  resigned  defeat.  Tim 
takes  a  front-row  seat  and  calls  out 
stage  directions,  suggests  a  pause  in 
a  line  of  dialogue,  and  works  with 
his  actors  on  their 
characterizations.  Slowly  and 
painstakingly,  the  dramatic  scene 
where  father  and  son  rip  through 
the  shroud  of  lies  that  seems  to  be 
suffocating  them  both  comes  alive. 

In  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  three 
actresses  patiently  await  their 
scenes.  One  of  them  is  Sonya  Bixler, 
whose  three-month-old  son,  Justin, 
is  gnawing  on  her  finger.  She  spends 
the  time  between  her  cues  quieting 
her  teething  baby  and  chasing  after 
his  three-year-old  brother,  Jay. 

"No  babysitter  tonight,"  she  says 
good-naturedly. 

Sonya  plays  the  part  of  Maggie 
the  Cat  with  sizzling  intensity.  She 
claims  that  getting  involved  with 
little  threatre  is  one  way  of  getting 
involved  with  the  community. 

"Tim  and  I  have  moved  three 
times  in  the  last  five  years,"  says  the 
attractive,  honey  blonde.  "Our 
interest  in  community  threatre  has 
always  helped  us  make  new  friends 
wherever  we  go." 

For  Sonya,  Delta  Center  Stage 
offers  the  opportunity  to  work  in 
her  field,  and  as  she  puts  it,  "To  try 
on  many  different  personalities."  In 
addition  to  acting,  she  enjoys 
working  with  costumes  and 
make-up. 

"My  husband's  outlet  is  hunting 
.  .  .  drama  is  mine,"  says  Penny 
Carroll,  a  self-described  "jack-of-all 
trades"  at  a  local  bank  and  the 
mother  of  a  five-year-old  son.  "I've 
always  wanted  to  be  on  stage.  As  a 
child  I  used  to  look  into  the  mirror 
and  mime  records. 

As  if  I'm  not  tall  enough  already, 
I've  always  yearned  for  a  larger  than 
life  personality,"  the  pretty  brunette 
explains.  She  dons  a  flowered 
chiffon  dress,  adds  some  jewelry, 
flutters  a  handkerchief,  and 
becomes  Big  Mama,  a  character 
who  presides  over  her  family  witn 
what  playwright  Williams  once 


described  as  "Southern  gush  and 
simper." 

The  obviously  pregnant  Sister 
Woman,  who  in  "real  life"  is  Donna 
Rasberry,  a  junior  high  school 
librarian,  waddles  across  stage  to 
snipe  viciously  at  Maggie. 

Off-stage,  Donna's  thoughtful 
manner  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
character  she  plays.  "I  was  a  music 
major  in  college.  I  guess  I  inherited 
my  interest  in  theatre  from  my 
mother,  who  was  involved  in  a  little 
theatre  group  in  Natchez." 

Donna  has  previously  performed 
with  the  Greenville  Symphony  and 
the  Twin  City  Theatre  Guild. 

"Let's  take  a  break,"  Bixler  calls. 

Sipping  soft  drinks  and  relaxing 
for  a  few  minutes,  director  and 
actors  enjoy  some  backstage 
camaraderie  and  philosophize  a 
little  about  the  role  of  community 
theatre. 

"We've  had  good  audience 
response  to  our  first  season,"  Bixler 
says   He  expects  memberships  for 
the  second  season,  which  begins  in 
August,  to  sell  well, 

"Tickets  are  available  at  the  door 
for  each  play  but  we  encourage  our 
patrons  to  buy  season  tickets  so  that 
we  can  effectively  plan  our  budget 
at  the  start  of  each  season." 

For  the  bargain  price  of  $10,  first 
season  patrons  were  promised  and 
delivered  three  plays.  Says  Bixler, 
"The  summer  musical  we're  doing 
this  year  is  a  bonus  for  season  ticket 
holders." 

In  a  period  of  double-digit 
inflation,  that  fact  alone  merits 
applause   For  dedication  to  their 
craft  and  for  their  interest  in  their 
community,  the  members  of  Delta 
Center  Stage  deserve  a  standing 
ovation 

Originally  from  Massachusetts, 
Rosie  Booth  is  a  free-lance  writer 
who  makes  her  home  in  Cleveland, 
Mississippi,  with  her  husband  and 
two  daughters. 
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You  can  afford  to 
forget  your  travel 
worries  when  you  let  us 
relieve  you  of  the  guess- 
work in  travel  planning. 
At  Mainstream  Travel, 
there  is  no  need  to  worry 
about  consuming  your 
own  valuable  time.  With 
our  up-to-date  travel 
team  and  equipment, 
we  can  take  care  of  all 
the  details. 

Our  computer  system 
is  linked  to  the  second 
largest  in  the  country  for 
fast  and  accurate  travel 
planning.  From  Broad- 
way shows  to  your  air- 
line ticket,  reservations 
can  be  made  in  a  matter 
of  seconds. 

So  for  fast  and  accu- 
rate service,  just  sit 
back,  relax  and  enjoy 
life.  Mainstream  Travel 
will  do  the  rest. 
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handcarved  set  of  Belter  furniture 
The  Museum  is  open  from  8:30  am 
to  4:30  p.m    Monday  through 
Saturday,  and  from  1  to  4:30  p.m. 
on  Sunday.  Admission  is  50c  for 
students  and  $1  for  adults. 

For  a  change  of  pace,  stop  at  the 
Waterways  Experiment  Station,  the 
largest  research,  testing,  and 
development  facility  of  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Small-scale, 
working  models  of  many  of 
America's  rivers,  dams,  harbors,  and 
tidal  waterways  can  be  viewed. 
Located  several  miles  south  of 
downtown  Vicksburg,  the 
Waterways  Experiment  Station 
offers  free  tours  Monday  through 
Friday  at  10a.m.  and  2  p.m 

The  Biedenharn  Candy  Company, 
1105  Washington  Street,  is  open 
Monday  through  Saturday  from 
9:30  a.m.  until  4:30  p.m.  and 
Sunday  from  1:30  to  4:30  p  m. 
There  are  free  tours  of  the  site 
where  in  the  summer  of  1894  a 
young  candy  merchant  named 
Joseph  A.  Biedenharn  first  bottled 
Coca-Cola,  thereby  shaping  the 
international  soft  drink  industry.  A 
small  museum  is  under  construction 
where  one  may  view  an  interesting 
assortment  of  original  Coca-Cola 
memorabilia  covering  the  years 
1890-1924.  Original  equipment 
shows  how  the  first  Coca-Colas  were 
bottled  one  at  a  time  as  workers 
wore  mesh  helmets  to  protect  their 
faces  from  carbonated  gas  which 
might  explode  the  bottles.  Be 
certain  to  stop  in  the  restored  candy 
store  and  soda-fountain  room  where 
mouth-watering  homemade  candy 
made  by  members  of  the 
Biedenharm  family  is  offered  for 
sale. 

Two  of  the  homes  displayed 
during  Vicksburg's  spring 
pilgrimage  may  be  toured 
year-round.  The  Balfour  House, 
located  on  the  corner  of  Crawford 
and  Cherry  Streets,  is  open  from  9 
am    until  5  p  m.  Monday  through 
Saturday,  and  1  to  5  p.m.  Sunday. 
Admission  is  $3  for  adults  and  $1  for 
children    Listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  the 
Balfour  House  is  the  site  of  the  1862 
Christmas  Eve  ball  which  was 
interrupted  by  a  messenger  with  the 
news  that  40,000  Yankee  soldiers 


were  headed  down  river  toward 
Vicksburg.  Built  in  1835  of  Federal 
design,  the  home  became  the 
headquarters  of  Union  General 
James  B   McPherson  after  the 
surrender  of  Vicksburg.  There,  the 
lady  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Emma 
Balfour,  wrote  her  diary  of  the 
siege,  and  according  to  surviving 
portions  of  the  diary,  Generals  Lee 
and  Pemberton  were  frequent 
guests  as  heavy  shel lings  rocked  the 
city.  Balfour  House  is  the  private 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Swaney,  who  conduct  tours  of  the 
elegant  period  furnishings. 

Cedar  Grove,  located  at  2200  Oars 
Street,  is  open  daily  with  conducted 
tour  times  and  admission  similar  to 
the  Balfour  House.  This  magnificent 
mansion  houses  many  original 
furnishings,  including  a  rare, 
four-posted,  canopied  bed  where 
General  Grant  slept  shortly  after  the 
surrender  of  Vicksburg  in  1863.  Still 
embedded  in  the  wall  is  a 
cannonball  fired  from  a  gunboat  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  floor, 
with  its  gaping  hole  torn  by  a 
cannonball  as  it  passed  through  to 
the  basement,  is  mute  testimony  to 
the  battle  that  raged  around  Cedar 
Grove. 

From  antique  marble 
mantlepieces  to  scientific  research 
facilities,  Vicksburg  offers 
something  for  every  tourist's  taste. 
A  mini-vacation  amid  the  gently 
rolling  hills  of  Vicksburg  can 
provide  this  summer's  cost-minded 
traveler  with  a  wealth  of 
entertainment  without  denting  the 
family  budget. 

Rebecca  Hood-Adams  received  her 
Master's  in  English  from  Delta  State 
University.  She  earned  her  B.A.  in 
journalism  from  Memphis  State 
University.  Employed  at  Delta  State 
as  head  resident  of  a  women's 
dorm,  she  is  currently  at  work  on 
a  novel. 


DELTA  SCENE  is  looking  for  a  few 
good  writers.  If  you  are  a  writer  and 
would  like  to  submit  material  for 
editorial  consideration,  send  a 
typewritten,  double-spaced 
manuscript  and  paid  return 
envelope  to:  Editor,  DELTA  SCENE, 
P.O.  Box  B-3,  DSU,  Cleveland,  MS 
38733. 
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The  Midas  Touch 
Continued  from  page  13 


coal  oil.  Get  a  dime  out  of  the  trunk 
and  go  before  it  gets  too  late." 

With  her  voice  acknowledging 
our  unspoken  concern  she  added, 
"We're  liable  to  have  to  keep  the 
lamps  burning  all  night  tonight."  It 
was  the  custom  to  "sit  up"  with  your 
sick  folks  when  they  weren't  doing 
well.  "I'll  gather  the  eggs  and  milk 
the  cow.  Spence,  you  and  Jeff  bring 
in  the  night  wood;  be  sure  and  get 
plenty  of  kindling.  Then  when  we 
all  get  through  I'll  fix  us  some 
supper." 

My  shoes  were  still  damp  and  felt 
a  little  tight.  When  I  went  to  the 
trunk  to  get  the  dime,  my  hand 
touched  the  little  box  with  the  essay 
prize.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  I 
put.it  in  my  pocket  with  the  dime. 
Then  with  the  kerosene  can  hung 
over  my  arm,  I  began  the 
quarter-mile  trek  down  the  muddy 
road  to  the  little  general  store  that 
accommodated  the  area 

Warmth  greeted  me  as  I  entered 
The  sides  of  the  round  pot-bellied 


stove  glowed  red  and  last  summer's 
fly  paper  strip,  still  hanging  from 
the  ceiling,  waved  gently  from  the 
shimmering  heat  waves.  The 
overhead  carbide  light  shed  false 
daylight  on  the  several  men  who  sat 
around  the  heater  whittling, 
smoking  their  pipes,  chewing 
tobacco,  and,  no  doubt,  "talking 
hard  times."  Wood  shavings  curled 
around  their  feet  and  brown  stains 
on  the  floor  around  the  cuspidor 
suggested  "near  misses"  from  the 
tobacco  chewers.  The  smell  of 
tobacco  mingled  with  that  from  an 
open  keg  of  dill  pickles  and  the 
barrel  of  ripening  apples  producing 
a  unique  aroma  that  today  is  almost 
as  extinct  as  the  little  general  store. 
Over-shadowing  all  of  this  was  also 
the  smell  of  real  food  cooking  in  the 
living  quarters  at  the  rear  of  the 
store. 

"Hi,  Sally;  bad  weather  for  you  to 
be  out  in,"  greeted  Mr.  John.  "You 
need  some  coal  oil?  You  want  a 
whole  gallon?" 

I  nodded,  so  he  took  the  can  and 
went  to  the  back  of  the  store  where 
the  big  square  oil  drum  stood. 
When  he  came  back  I  noted  that 


Mr.  John,  with  the  big  white  apron 
tied  over  his  fat  stomach,  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  of  the  stove  — 
both  were  biggest  around  the 
middle 

"Yo'  Daddy  still  sick?"  He  took 
the  proffered  dime 

"Yes  sir,  he's  still  pretty  sick,"  I 
replied 

"Flu  can  make  you  feel  mighty 
bad,"  he  commented.  "Lots  of  folks 
sufferin'  with  it  this  winter.  Guess 
it's  the  weather.  Looks  like  this  spell 
ain't  gonna  ever  let  up.  How  y'all 
fixed  for  wood?  Tell  yo  Mamma 
don't  get  otta  wood    Let  me  know 
and  I'll  get  some  of  the  men  to  haul 
her  up  some."  The  men  around  the 
stove  nodded  in  agreement.  They 
were  all  neighbors  and  would  do 
what  they  could. 

My  hand,  back  in  my  pocket, 
touched  the  little  box.  "Mr.  John, 
(my  voice  sounded  loud)  I  want  a 
box  of  Bayer  aspirin  and  a  jar  of 
Vicks  salve." 

Bayer  aspirin  cost  a  nickel  more, 
but  was  reputed  to  be  stronger  and 
better  than  St.  Joseph's,  and  the 
undisputed  treatment  for  flu  was 
aspirin  and  a  Vicks  salve  poultice  — 


What  do  you  look  for  when  selecting 
a  new  automobile? 

a^Etflf\WjW4ftJKLItTUr  H  "F"  was  your  answer,  Kossman's  of 

§    JE|\^^#J3l  \#J»w«L  JL  Cleveland  is  the  automobile  dealership 

b__  _^  ^^a—m  you've  been  looking  for.  At  Kossman's, 

^JTJ  ||  ■  E*       economy  doesn't  mean  giving  up  style,  comfort  and 
•    Jfc  Jt%A\/Jkl       resale  value.  You  can  have  everything  you're  used  to. 
flHIWT  VI     ^us  ^ue^  anc^  mainfenance  efficiency.  And  Kossman's 
^       SjJ  JL  AjJB  ^as  P'enty  °f  economical  new  cars  and  trucks  to 

__ .W»    ft/ A  A  mmmm  choose  from.  Now  that  you've  passed  the 

car  buyer's  test  for  1980,  why  not  test  out 

the  information  for  yourself  with  a  test 

drive  at  Kossman's  of 

Cleveland?  Anybody  as 

smart  as  you  are  ought 

f.  ALL  OP  THE  ABOVE 


d.  COMPORT 

e.  RESALE  VALUE 


Kossman's 

your  Pontiac,  Buick,  Cadillac,  Jeep  and  GMC  dealer  in  Cleveland 
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a  hot  cloth  saturated  in  the  Vicks 
ointment  and  kept  on  the  chest.  The 
door  between  the  living  quarters 
and  the  store  opened  again  to  admit 
the  savory  odor  from  the  kitchen 
wafting  in.  I  had  not  eaten  since  my 
noon  sack  lunch  consisting  of  a 
baked  sweet  potato  and  biscuit  with 
salt  meat;  therefore,  the  pangs  of 
hunger  seemed  actually  physical. 
The  thought  of  tomato  gravy  teased 
my  taste  buds,  causing  me  to 
become  reckless 

"And  I  want  a  big  can  of 
tomatoes,  two  onions  —  "  Heedless 
now  of  the  cost  I  went  on,  "A  sack 
of  RJR  tobacco  (Daddy  said  he  just 
couldn't  smoke  that  old  cheap 
Golden  grain  in  his  pipe)  and  a 
nickel's  worth  of  wineballs,  the 
all-day  candy,  two  for  a  penny  " 

I  opened  the  little  box  and  laid 
the  $2.50  on  the  counter.  It  briefly 
reflected  the  gleam  of  the  carbide 
light  before  Mr  John  picked  it  up 
and  put  it  in  the  cigar  box  and 
handed  me  my  change.  Gold,  even 
then,  was  not  common  currency 
Mr.  John  knew  about  the  contest, 
but  he  didn't  say  anything  except, 
"Remember,  tell  yo  Mamma  about 


the  wood  and  be  careful  going 
home  " 

The  aspirin  cooled  Daddy's  fever, 
the  poultice  soothed  his  cough,  and 
our  world  flexed  normal  again  as  he 
sat  by  the  fire  long  enough  to  smoke 
his  pipe  while  my  brothers  and  I, 
and  even  Mamma,  savored  the 
sweetness  of  the  wineballs 
Lethargic  from  an  abundance  of 
tomato  gravy  and  hot  fluffy 
biscuits,  we  retired  early. 

Lying  in  bed  listening  to  Daddy's 
even  breathing  and  Mamma's 
whispery  snore,  I  looked  through 
the  door  in  time  to  see  a  log  that 
had  been  burned  in  two  blaze 
briefly,  casting  momentary 
shadows   Fumes  from  my  woolen 
socks,  drying  for  the  second  time  on 
a  chair  by  the  fireplace,  mingled 
this  time  with  the  pungent  odor  of 
melted  Vicks  salve,  the  familiar 
scent  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  the 
last  faint  smell  of  spicy  onions  and 
tomatoes  The  rain  had  slowed  to  a 
drizzle  and  listening  to  the  soft 
patter  of  the  drops  on  my  window,  I 
fell  asleep. 

Back  in  my  kitchen,  I  saw  again 
the  headlines  as  they  projected:  the 


stealth  of  the  Russian  Bear,  and 
thought  with  a  shiver,  of  the  crime 
rampant  in  our  streets.  I  glanced 
once  more  at  the  price  of  gold 
Then  I  wondered  what  quantity  of 
today's  bullion  would  be  required  to 
set  the  thermostat  to  the  comfort 
zone  attained  by  the  security 
blanket  that  was  woven  by  that 
minute  coin,  the  cold  February 
night  in  1931  when  I  marketed  my 
gold 

Pouring  a  final  cup  of  coffee,  I 
unplugged  the  pot,  and  turned  to 
Ann  Landers. 


A  life-long  resident  of  Cleveland, 
Mississippi,  Jackie  Faulkner  has 
worked  for  the  past  six  years  as  desk 
receptionist  for  a  Delta  State 
University  women's  dormitory.  At 
age  63,  Ms.  Faulkner  has  recently 
completed  a  creative  writing  class 
at  Delta  State.  "The  Midas  Touch"  is 
based  on  a  real  life  incident  from 
her  childhood  and  is  a  product  of 
her  recent  creative  writing 
experience. 
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(601)378-3632 


At  Bolivar  Insurance 

we  offer 

more  than  just  a 

friendly  face. 

Bolivar  Insurance  Agency  has  been  serving  the 
insurance  needs  of  Bolivar  County  and  the 
Delta  since  1907,  so  we  know  how  to  go  about 
helping  our  customers  when  the\  need  us 
We've  built  our  reputation  on  prompt,  courte- 
our  service.  Come  talk  to  us  and  see  just  what 
we  can  do  for  you 


Bolivar  Insurance 
Agency,  Inc. 

Ned  Mitt  hell  •  Charlene  Kendrick  •  Cliff  Rushing 
843-2747         Commerce  Building         Cleveland 
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It  Takes  All  Kinds 
Continued  from  page  15 

African  elements  in  black  American 
culture;  and  the  sense  of  "place" 
Yazooans  feel  for  their  community. 

I'm  also  writing  monthly  articles 
for  the  local  newspapers.  In 
November,  for  example,  I  wrote 
about  storytelling  in  Yazoo, 
pointing  out  that  Yazooans  enjoy 
telling  true  experience  stories  with 
a  humorous  twist,  like  the  kind  Jerry 
Clower  tells.  Through  such  stories 
Yazooans  can  laugh  at  themselves; 
since  these  stories  are  grounded  in 
fact  and  are  told  in  the  familiar 
surroundings  of  the  country  store  or 
the  town  square,  storytelling 
becomes  more  than  a  leisure 
activity,  more  than  a  way  to  pass 
the  time.  It  is  a  way  for  people  to 
stay  in  touch  with  reality  and  with 
each  other,  and  a  means  of  creating 
a  sense  of  community  through 
sharing  common  experiences  and 
laughing  about  them. 

I  arrived  in  Yazoo  City  in 
September.  Since  the 
Scholar-in-Residence  program  is 
funded  for  just  nine  months,  I  will 
be  gone  at  the  end  of  May.  Tangible 
evidence  of  my  presence  will,  of 
course,  remain  behind,  in  the  form 
of  tapes,  transcripts,  and 
photographs  gathered  during  my 
tenure.  But  the  ultimate  impact  of 
the  program  cannot  be  fully 
measured,  for  it  will  consist  of 
intangibles  such  as  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  generated  among 
Yazooans  by  a  program  or  a 
newspaper  article,  their  increased 
awareness  of  and  appreciation  for 
Yazoo's  unique  identity,  and, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
memories  both  Yazooans  and  I  will 
have  of  our  conversations  together. 
That  is,  after  all,  not  an 
inconsequential  heritage. 


Barbara  Allen,  a  native  of  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  has  spent  the  last 
nine  months  as  a 

Scholar-in-Residence  in  Yazoo  City, 
Mississippi.  Ms.  Allen  received  her 
Ph.D.  in  folklore  from  UCLA. 
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The  Crown 
Restaurant 

And 
The  Antique 

Mall 

Good  food  served  in  an 
authentic  country 
English  Setting. 


Indianola,  Miss 


887-2522 


John  Deere 

Agricultural 

Equipment 


JOHN  DEERE 


"Nothing  runs 
like  a  Deere" 


WEST 

IMPLEMENT 
CO.,  INC. 

Cleveland,  MS. 


OALLERY  GOURMET 
DINES 
OUT  AT 
VELCHOFF'S  CORNER 


by  Rebecca  Hood-Adams 

If  you  ask  Cordon  Cotten, 
director  of  the  Old  Court  House 
Museum,  where  is  the  best  place  to 
eat  in  Vicksburg,  he'll  tell  you  about 
a  friend's  12-year-old  child  who  was 
asked  the  same  question 

"If  you  can't  eat  at  my 
grandmother's,"  answered  the  little 
girl,  "then  the  next  best  place  is 
Velchoff's." 

While  not  as  grand  as  Grandma's, 
Velchoff's  Corner  at  1101 
Washington  Street  does  offer  good 
food  in  a  pleasant  dining 
atmosphere.  There  are  three  dining 
areas,  including  a  brick  patio  with 
flowering  shrubs  and  wrought  iron 
furniture  for  al  fresco  luncheons 
just  off  the  upstairs  portion  of  the 
restaurant  The  decor  features 
ceiling  fans  and  exposed  beams,  but 
does  not  suffer  from  the  crowded 
overkill  of  nostalgic  bric-a-brac 
popular  with  so  many  restaurants. 
Handmade  samplers  grace  the 
walls,  and  the  afternoon  I  dined 
there,  Velchoff  patrons  were  given 
beautiful  fresh  camellias  as  they 
finished  meals. 

The  menu  features  Oysters 
Rockefeller  at  $4.50  a  dozen,  fried 
soft  shell  crab  for  $4.95,  and  filet  of 
red  fish,  broiled  and  topped  with 
lump  crabmeat  for  $4.95.  Beer, 
house  wines,  and  brands  such  as 
Bolla  Valpolicella  and  Mateuse  are 
available. 

Velchoff's  shrimp  cocktail 
boasted  fresh,  firm  shrimp, 
generously  sized  and  portioned,  in  a 
tangy  sauce.  The  shrimp  gumbo, 
with  chunks  of  tomato,  shrimp, 
okra,  arrived  at  the  table 
disappointingly  lukewarm. 


The  oyster  Po'  Boy,  $1.50  for  a 
half  and  $2  50  for  a  whole 
sandwich,  had  much  to  recommend 
it.  The  oysters,  breaded  in 
cornmeal,  were  not  over-cooked, 
nor  was  too  much  grease  evident 
from  the  frying.  The  tartar  sauce 
was  especially  tasty  and  not  too 
sweet.  Velchoff's  broiled  chicken 
with  mushroom  sauce,  $3.95,  was 
moist  and  tender,  if  somewhat 
bland  and  lacking  in  adventure. 
While  I'd  rank  the  chicken  one  step 
above  hospital  food,  I  do  appreciate 
its  inclusion  on  the  menu  for  those 
with  simpler  tastes  or  diet 
restrictions.  The  salad  bar  was 
frankly  cramped  and  messy,  but 
offered  a  wide  assortment  of  greens 
and  fixings  and  a  very  good 
homemade  salad  dressing 

Velchoff's  Corner  is  owned  by 
John  and  Flo  Velchoff  and  has  been 
open  a  little  over  three  years.  Hours 
are  from  11  a.m.  until  10pm. 
Tuesday  through  Saturday.  No 
reservations  are  necessary. 
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VICESBORG 

by  Bernadine  Shattuck 

I  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  looking  down  across  the  vast  Mississippi, 
where  the  canal  broadened  into  the  river,  and  the  river  broadened 
into  the  sunset. 

I  lay  in  bed  and  listened  to  the  fog  horns  mumbling  and  groaning 
on  the  river  below.  The  harbor  lights  dimmed,  then  brightened; 
the  ferry  crossed  to  Louisiana. 

I  looked  out  my  window  and  saw  the  river  melt  between  two  arms  of  land, 
then  curve  beyond  to  sit  among  the  trees.  The  setting  sun  took  ugly  mud 
and  turned  it  pink  and  lavender. 

I  watched  the  swollen  waters  press  the  levee,  rushing,  pushing,  pounding, 
tearing  by  in  angry  torrents.  The  levee  waited  and  listened. 

I  walked  along  the  waterfront  at  midnight.  Black  water  rolled  and  lapped 
against  the  barges,  then  rolled  back  again.  A  welder  shot  a  spray  of  fire 
into  the  night;  a  drunken  sailor  lurched  through  empty  darkness. 

And  this  was  Vicksburg,  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  that  man  could  see  and 
Cod  could  touch.  No  more  is  it  a  battlefield  of  blue  and  gray, 
of  ditches  filled  with  blood  and  cannons  jammed  with  death. 

No  more  do  Yankee  gunboats  cram  the  Mississippi  in  vain  attempt  to  take 
the  Rebel  harbor.  There  is  no  Grant  to  build  a  channel  to  steal  the  river 
from  the  city;  no  Pemberton  to  keep  his  starving  soldiers  alive 
on  roasted  rats. 

Whistlin'  Dick  is  gone  now;  he  sings  his  weird  song  of  death  no  more, 
and  only  a  service  station  is  left  to  bear  his  name 

But  what  of  the  hill  that  sheltered  the  city  in  the  Siege;  that  held  it  in  its 
arms  and  hid  it  from  the  black  nights  white  with  fire  and  red  with  death? 

The  hill  is  there.  Its  slopes  are  grassy  now,  its  trenches  green. 
Its  breastworks  shelter  tiny  flowers  instead  of  men  with  guns. 

A  college  stands  where  once  a  line  of  cannons  stood:  one  black  line  of 
angry  mouths  that  roared  hour  upon  hour,  week  upon  week. 
As  they  roared,  a  trembling  city  lay  below,  listening,  waiting,  praying. 
Then  the  cannons  roared  no  more.  The  hill  was  silent. 

Christ  Church  still  stands  as  it  stood  throughout  the  Siege,  and  still 
the  people  climb  its  steep  cracked  steps  to  worship  at  its 
ante-bellum  altar. 

Vicksburg  under-the-hill  is  there,  with  its  bumpy  roads  and  railroad  tracks. 
Idle  women  still  silhouette  themselves  against  the  doorways  of 
their  shacks,  to  lure  the  city  in. 

And  this  is  Vicksburg,  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  that  man  can  see  and  Cod 
has  touched.  17,912  soldiers  are  buried  on  that  hill. 

The  city  does  not  tremble  now,  for  the  cannons  are  sealed  and  the 
trenches  are  empty.  Only  the  river  rages.  The  hill  is  silent. 
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cottonlandia 
museum 

Cottonlandia  is  the  history  of  the 
South  ...  the  land  and  the  people  who 
lived  on  it,  worked  it,  fought  for  it 
and  lie  buried  in  it.  From  10,000  B.C. 
to  the  present,  their  history  is  tangi- 
ble here. 

Located  in  Greenwood  in  the  heart 
of  the  Mississippi  Delta  on  Highway 
82  West,  Cottonlandia  is  open  from 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Tuesday  through 
Friday,  and  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  (Closed  Mondays 
and  major  holidays.)  Groups  and 
tours  are  welcome,  but  we  ask  that 
you  make  reservations  in  advance. 


Cottonlandia  Museum, 
Hwy.  82  W.  Greenwood,  MS  38930.  (60 1)453-0925. 
--    ed  Mississippi  Department  of  To  — '— 
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On  Patrol  in  the  Delta 
Continued  from  page  21 

innocence  of  the  person,  is 
fool-proof  and  invaluable  in  getting 
drunk-driving  convictions.  The 
accused  has  the  option  of  refusing 
to  take  the  test,  but  in  doing  so  he 
or  she  automatically  loses  his/her 
license  for  a  year.  So  most  took  the 
test,  hoping  that  they  would  be 
charged  with  "DIM"  rather  than 
"DWI."  The  procedure  was  much 
better  than  the  old  one  of  "walk  the 
straight  line." 

After  completing  the  test,  Jesse 
explained  to  the  accused  what 
charge  was  being  made  against  him. 
After  good-natured  bantering  with 
Cleveland  police  officers,  we  then 
took  the  intoxicated  man  to  the 
Bolivar  County  Courthouse,  where 
he  was  formally  logged  in  to  the 
Bolivar  County  Sheriff's 
Department.  The  established 
procedure  was  for  the  accused  to  be 
jailed  for  eight  hours,  after  which 
time  he  could  post  bond  and  be 
released  until  the  trial  date,  the 
amount  of  bond  being  determined 
by  the  severity  of  the  intoxicated 
condition  or  by  previous  violations 
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within  the  year.  His  car,  meanwhile, 
had  been  picked  up  by  a 
Patrol-designated  towing  service 
and  would  be  placed  in  a  safe 
location  until  retrieved.  From  the 
time  we  had  stopped  the  swerving 
car  until  we  left  the  Sheriff's 
Department  office,  about  an  hour 
had  passed.  For  the  remainder  of 
that  night  and  early  the  next 
morning,  we  would  go  through  this 
process  four  more  times. 

Each  time  we  stopped  an 
intoxicated  driver,  especially  when  I 
saw  how  impaired  the  person  was,  I 
got  cold  chills  as  I  thought  of  the 
danger  this  individual  presented  to 
other  drivers.  It  was  at  this  point  in 
my  adventure  with  Patrolman  Jesse 
Bingham  that  I  really  began  to 
appreciate  what  he  and  his  fellow 
officers  are  doing  for  us,  365  days 
each  year.  In  each  case,  Jesse  was 
polite  but  very  firm  when  dealing 
with  the  intoxicated  person.  He 
showed  no  dislike  for  the 
individual,  but  I  could  tell  he  was 
angered  by  the  condition  of  the 
person  and  what  that  person  could 
have  done  —  kill  himself  and/or 
someone  else. 

After  the  fifth  drunk  driver  had 
been  processed,  I  looked  at  my 
watch  as  we  got  into  the  patrol  car 
parked  behind  the  Bolivar  County 
Courthouse.  It  was  3:00  A.M.  We 
made  one  more  run,  to  the  roadside 
park  on  Highway  8  outside  Ruleville 
and  back  to  Cleveland,  and  Jesse 
remarked,  "Well,  Curt,  it  looks  as  if 
most  of  them  have  made  it  home 
and  are  sleeping  it  off."  We  had  met 
no  one  going  or  coming,  and  there 
was  little  traffic  on  61.  Stretching 
behind  the  steering  wheel  where  he 
had  been  seated  almost  constantly 
since  300  P.M.  the  afternoon 
before,  Jesse  asked  me  if  I  were 
sleepy    I  replied  that  I  wasn't,  that 
in  fact  I  was  keyed  up.  He  said  that 
he  felt  the  same  way.  Indeed,  he 
said  "I  may  not  get  to  sleep  until 
4:00  or  4:30."  I  wondered  how  he 
could  do  this  day  after  day,  night 
after  night  The  fact  was  that  he 
would  go  on  patrol  again  later  in  the 
morning,  around  11:00  A.M. 

I  remembered  what  he  had  said 
earlier  about  his  attitude  toward 
this  kind  of  work:  "I  know  I  could 
make  a  lot  more  money  in  some 
other  kind  of  work   However, 
money  isn't  what's  important  in  life. 
I'm  doing  what  I  wanted  to  do 
before  I  went  to  college,  and  truly 


enjoy  the  work.  I  feel  as  if  I'm  really 
doing  a  worthwhile  job.  Sure,  it  has 
a  danger  potential  that's  greater 
than  most  other  jobs.  But  I'm 
careful.  In  twelve  years,  I've  never 
had  to  shoot  at  anyone,  and  only 
when  absolutely  necessary  have  I 
had  to  be  forceful  in  restraining 
someone   I'm  a  human  being,  and  I 
don't  feel  like  it's  'us  against  them.'  I 
like  people  and  want  to  do  what  I 
can  to  help  them.  I  think  I  can  do 
it  best  in  what  I'm  doing  now  " 

When  he  drove  into  my  driveway 
at  4:00  A.M.  Sunday,  I  looked  at 
Jesse  Bingham  in  a  different  light 
than  I  had  at  3:00  P.M.  Saturday, 
even  though  I  had  known  him  for  a 
long  time   In  our 

"nine-which-became-thirteen-hour" 
shift,  I  had  watched  a  dedicated 
man  do  some  things  which  would 
not  necessarily  "win  friends,"  but  he 
had  most  assuredly  "influenced 
people."  In  addition  to  enforcing 
traffic  laws,  thus  probably  saving 
lives  on  the  Delta's  highways,  he 
had  stopped  to  assist  two  motorists, 
had  constantly  monitored  the  roads 
and  bridges  for  ice  (it  snowed  off 
and  on  most  of  the  shift),  had 
checked  on  several  vacant  cars  on 
the  roadside,  and  had  enlightened 
me  by  answering  my  rapid-fire 
questions.  I  especially  remember 
his  observation  that  he  was  glad  we 
hadn't  been  called  to  a  wreck, 
something  he  "would  never  get 
used  to." 

As  I  got  out  of  the  car  and 
stepped  into  the  bitter  Delta  cold,  I 
missed  the  warmth  of  his  patrol  car, 
and  of  Jesse  Bingham.  When  he 
drove  away,  to  get  a  few  hours  of 
sleep  before  going  on  the  road 
again,  I  couldn't  help  thinking:  "My 
hat's  off  to  you,  Jesse  Bingham, 
Badge  D-11,  MHP,  and  to  all  of  your 
comrades"! 
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Cools 

in  the  summer 

Warms  in  the  winter 

Easy-on-Energy  Heat  Pump 

EASY  ON  ENVIRONMENT  -  the  heat  pump  uses 
nature's  own  sunshine  for  heating  your  home  - 
even  on  the  coldest  days!  Because  it  is  electric, 
there  are  no  fumes  or  soot  from  burning  fuel. 

EASY  ON  EXPENSES  -  the  heat  pump  is 
economical  to  own  and  operate.  Properly  installed, 
the  heat  pump  will  deliver  two  units  of  heat  for 
each  unit  of  electricity  it  uses.  That's  energy 
efficiency! 

EASY  ON  EFFORT  -  you  can  set  the  heat  pump 
and  it  will  automatically  change  from  heating  to 
cooling  as  the  outside  temperature  changes. 

For  information  about  the  electric  Heat  Pump, 
contact  your  MP&L  office. 

/Mississippi  power  &  light 

He/ping  Build  Mississippi 


More  Offices! 


...another  good  reason 
to  bank  with 
Deposit  Guaranty! 

Convenience  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  you  have  in  mind  in  choosing  a  place  to  open 
a  savings  account  or  checking  account   or  for  any  other 
financial  service  you  might  have  And.  for  your  convenience. 
Deposit  Guaranty  has  established  more  offices  to  serve  you 
than  any  other  financial  institution  in  Mississippi  In  fact, 
50  offices  in  12  Mississippi  cities   plus  10  Mini-Banks 
providing  24-hour  banking  service  Many  of  these  offices 
also  offer  Drive-In  Teller  facilities,  night  depositories  and 
safe  deposit  boxes  Convenience  and  service.  Isn't  it  smart 
to  bank  where  you  get  more  of  both''  At  any  nearby  office 
of  Deposit  Guaranty 
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50  Offices  in  12  Mississippi  Cities 

providing  more  SERVICES  for  YOU! 

SAVINGS  PLANS 

OTHER  SERVICES 

'Regular  Savings 

'Mini-Bank 

'Silver  Savings 

"24-Hour  Deposit  Service 

'Golden  Savings 

'Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

'Automatic  Monthly  Savings 

'Drive-In  Banking 

'Savings  Certificates 

"Visa 

'Certificates  of  Deposit 
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'Money  Market  Certificates 

'Bank-By-Mail 
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Accounts  (IRA  SKeogh 

"Trust  Services 

Plans  are  insured  up  to 

"Investment  Services 

$100,000   by  theFDIC) 

"International  Services 

CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

'Regular  Checking  Accounts 
'Special  Check  Accounts 

'Credit  Information     - 
'Computer  Services 
'Payroll  Services 
"Direct  Deposit  Services 

"Business  Checking 

Accounts 

LOANS 

'Instalment  Loans 

* 

'Auto  Loans 

<-> 

"Home  Value  Loans 

Lz:J 

'Home  Improvement  Loans 

"Agricultural  Loans 

'Business  Loans 

'Construction  Loans 

"Oil  Loans 
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Making 
the  Eighties 
brighter  for 
North 
Mississippi. 

Bank  of  Ackerman 
Calhoun  County  Bank 
Bank  of  Charleston 
Bank  of  Cleveland 
Coahoma  Bank  Clarksdale 
Coahoma  Bank  Jonestown 
Coahoma  Bank,  Lula 
Coahoma  Bank,  Southaven 
Bank  of  Derma 
Bank  of  Eupora 
First  Greenwood  Bank 
Grenada  Bank 
Bank  of  Holcomb 
Houston  State  Bank 
Bank  of  Itta  Bena 
Bank  of  Louisville 
Montgomery  County  Bank 
Bank  of  Moorhead 
Bank  of  Shaw 
Bank  of  Shelby 
Bank  of  Sumner 

The  Sunburst  Banks  of  the 
Grenada  Banking  System 
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